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. THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 
(Continued from page 91.) 
N most stories, a knowledge of the beast-language stands its 
possessor in good stead. Ina Kalmuck tale two dragon-frogs 
dam up the source of a river and only allow it to flow on condition of 
receiving annually a human victim. The fatal lot having fallen on 
the Khan, his son takes his place and goes with his devoted friend 
as a sacrifice to the frogs. But the prince understands the language 
of all creatures and hears the frogs saying to each other “If they 
were only to knock our heads off with a stick, and if the prince 
were to eat me, the golden-yellow frog, and his friend were to eat 
you, the emerald-green frog, they would spit nothing but gold and 
gems, and there would be no need of victims to the frogs here- 
after.” The prince takes the hint, and the result answers to the 
prediction.” This story of the release of the water seems to be 
another form of that myth of the slaying of the frog who had 
swallowed the waters which Mr. Andrew Lang has traced in North 
America, Australia, and the Andaman Islands.” Again in an 
49 B. Jiilg, Kalmiikische Mahrehen, die Siddhi-kiir, no. ii. (p. 108g.) ; Sagus 
Srom the Far East (London, 1873), p. 18 sqq. In the latter version serpents take 
the place of frogs. Jiilg translates Drachenfrische in the first instance and then 
Frosch and Frische always. i 
50 A, Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i., p. 39 sqq. A tribe of Indians on 
the Orinoco is said to have kept frogs under vessels for the purpose of obtaining 
from them rain or fine weather, as occasion required ; if their prayers were not 
answered, they beat the frogs. See Colombia, being a geographical, dc., account 


of that countiry, (London, 1822), vol. i. p 642 87. 
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Indian story a knowledge of the language of animals, which he has 
learned from the goddess Kali, saves a prince from a great crime 
which he was about unconsciously to commit.*! In other Indian 
stories heroes woo princesses on the strength of their knowledge of 
the animal-language.* A Zulu who understood the language of 
birds was able to predict the nature of the seasons through informa- 
tion received from a wagtail.” In an old English version of the Gesta 
Romanorum three knights are sent by the Emperor Ancelmus to 
take a castle. One of the knights, “a grete gever of counseille,” 
understands the “passing swete sonet-song” of a nightingale, which 
warns him that thieves are lying in wait in the wood. Ina 
Tibetan story, “Oxen as Witnesses,” a ploughman is done a very 
good turn by the oxen with which he ploughs; but it is not quite 
clear whether the language in which they address him is human or 
bovine.® 

Sometimes, however, this gift of tongues proves dangerous or 
even fatal to its possessor. A friend cf Porphyry’s had a slave- 
boy who knew the language of all birds; but his mother, fearing 
lest the youthful prodigy should be sent as a present to the 
emperor, fouled his ears, and he never understood the bird- 
speech again. In an Esthonian story, a youth, craving after 
knowledge, learns the bird-speech and other strange lore; but. 
all his knowledge proves unsatisfying, and he pines away.” In a 
folk-tale of Bengal, a woman enjoys “the rare faculty of under- 
standing the language of beasts,” whereby she finds great treasure ;. 
but neither her husband nor anyone else knows of her accomplish- 
ment, so she incurs the suspicion of being a Rakshasi, or vampyre, and 


51 The Dravidian Nights Entertainments: being a translation of Madanakam- 
arajankadai ; by Pandit S. M. Natesi Sastri (Madras, 1886), p. 50 sq. 

52 The Katha Sarit Sdgara, translated from the original Sanskrit by CO. H. 
Tawney, i., p. 499; ii., p. 276. 

53 Callaway, Nursery Tales of the Zulus, p. 130 sqq. 

54 Gesta Romanorum, Old English Versions, edited by Sir Frederic Madden 
(London, 1838) p. 47 (p. 55 of Herrtage’s edition, London, 1879). The corre- 
sponding story in the continental Latin version of the Gesta Romanorum is no.. 
130 (p. 484 ed. Oesterley), but it does not contain the incident of the nightin- 
gale. 

55 Tibetam Tales, Schiefner and Ralston, no. xxx. On p. 317 it is said that 
not long after the creation of the world ‘‘even brute beasts could speak,” which 
makes for human language; but on p. 318 it is said that the oxen could not. 
speak the language of men. 

56 Porphyry, De abst. iii. 3 xabsoures sig a Sra ivovgnedens. Cp. the way in 
which swallows are thought to cause blindness, Basile’s Petamerone (Liebrecht). 
i, p. 403, ii. p. 59. 

57 Fr. Kreutzwald, Ehstnische Miihrchen, aus dem Ehstnischen dibcrsetzt von. 
F. Lowe (Halle, 1869), p. 25 sqq. 
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is knocked on the head.** In a Mongolian story a king sends his son 
to the Diamond Kingdom of Central India to be educated. He is 
accompanied by the minister's son. On their return from the 
Diamond Kingdom they pass through a thirsty desert, where the 
prince, understanding the voice of a crow, finds water. The 
minister’s son, jealous of the prince’s superior wisdom, kills him.” 

Thus far we have had examples of the possession of the animal 
language. We have now to see the ways in which a knowledge of 
that language is acquired. Of course when a person has animal 
blood in him, as often happens in folk-lore, it is natural enough that 
he should understand the language of his kindred. Thus a child 
found in a wolfs den and said to be a wolf-child, understands the 
wolves when they howl; and a Russian epic hero, whose father 
was a serpent, understands the language of birds, beasts and fishes.*! 
But the usual means of acquiring the animal language are (a) magic 
rings, (b) magic plants, and (c) serpents. 

(a). In “the story of Cambuscan bold,” besides the present of “the 
wondrous horse of brass” for Cambuscan, the king of Araby and 
Inde sends to Canace a magic mirror and ring. 

‘* The vertu of this ryng, if ye wol heere, 
Is this, that who so lust it fur to were 
Upon hir thomb, or in hir purs to bere, 
There is no foul that fleeth under the heven, 
That sche ne schal understonden his steven, 
And know his menying openly and pleyn, 
And answer him in his langage ageyn : 
And every gras that groweth upon roote 


Sche schal eek know, to whom it wol do boote, 
All be his woundes never so deep and wyde.” ®? 


In a German story™ a prince comes to a castle where all the 
people are fast asleep. Ina hall of the castle he finds a table, and 
on the table a golden ring. A silver inscription on the table declares 
that whoever puts the ring in his mouth will understand the 
language of birds. Afterwards the prince puts the ring in his 
mouth and thus, by understanding what three crows are saying, he 
is saved from death and recovers his eyesight. 


58 Lal Behari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, no. x. 
59 Jiily, Siddhi Kiir, (Innsbruck 1868), no. xv. ; Sagas from the Far East, 
p. 157 sqq; X: Marmier, Contes populaires de différentes pays, 2me Sérid, p. 252 


60 Sagas from the Far East, (London, 1873), p. 277 sq. 

61 A, Rambaud, La Russie épique, p. 31. 

62 Chaucer, Squier’s Tale, vv. 10460—10459. 

63 J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Hausmihrchen (Gottingen and Leipzig, 1851), p. 
148 sqq. 
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(b). A Swabian legend says that three witches of Heiligenthal 
culled simples in the woods and fields, and one of these simples im- 
parted a knowledge of the language of animals In an Italian 
story a man plucking some grass at random, suddenly finds that he 
understands what the birds are saying. He hears one of them tell 
where a treasure is to be found. He then drops the grass and 
immediately ceases to understand the birds; he looks for the grass 
but never finds it again, However, he finds the treasure in the 
place described by the bird In an Esthonian story a girl has 
learned in her youth the language of birds from an old woman, and 
her eldest sister imparts a knowledge of the bird-language to a 
prince by giving him to eat a cake composed of meal, pork, and 
certain herbs, the magic virtue residing in the herbs, In Brittany 
there is a plant called the golden herb (herbe a’ ov) because it shines 
from afar like gold, If any one happens to tread on it, he at once 
falls asleep and understands the language of birds, dogs, wolves, &c. 
The plant is seldom found, and never but at the peep of dawn ; it 
can be gathered only by holy people and with certain mystic 
rites.” 

But the plant which is most commonly supposed to impart a 
knowledge of the language of animals is the fern. In a German 
story® a cowherd loses his cows, and as he trudged through the 
grass in search of them, his great shoes (such as people wore long 
ago) got filled with fern seed. Suddenly he heard the calf saying 
that a certain ale-house would sink into the ground. The dog 
asked, “How long will it last?” and the cock answered, “ Till 
the end of the week.” But the cowherd shook the fern seed out of 
his shoes and heard no more, And in a week’s time down sank the 
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£* Birlinger, Vdlksthiimliches aus Schaben, i. p. 1. 
65 Morlini, Novellae, no. 60. 
66 Fr. Kreutzwald, Ehstnische Méihrchen, (Halle 1869), pp. i. 7, 14 +. 
Gubernatis (Zoological Mythology, i. p. 152) wrongly attributes the magic in- 
fluence to the pork. The words are plain; “Mein Schweinfleischkuchen ron 
Gestern.... war mit Zanuberkriiutern gefiillt, welche euch in den Stand setzen. 
Alles 2u verstehen, was die klugen Vigel unter einander reden.” 

67 Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et légendes du centre de la France, i, p. 283,, 
quoting Villemarqué, Barzaz-Breiz, i. pp. 102, 187. 

68 Kuhn, Miirkische Sagen wid Méhrchen, p. 61, 

69 Reenefare which (the story being given in the original dialect) Kuhn ex- 
plains to be Rainfarren, which again Lucas in his German dictionary explains to 
be “common tansy.” But Kuhn and Schwartz (Norddeutsche Sagen, Muhrchcn 
und Gebriiuche, p. 487) referring to this same story, speak of the plant in ques- 
tion as Farnsame, i.e. fern seed. I therefore take it so in the text. The word 
Peer which I translate ‘‘ cow” seems to=fersa “cow.” See Curtius, Gritch, 
Etymol*, p. 282. For in the dialect in which the story is written, p repeatedly 
takes the place of f; ¢.9. eloopen=gelaufen, deepe=tiefe. 
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ale-house into an abyss. Similar stories are told by the South 
Slavonians and the Wends. In the South Slavonian version” a 
cowherd lost two of his oxen on the Eve of St. John (Midsummer 
Eve), which is the only time when fern seed possesses this magic 
power. At last he espied his oxen lying on a bed of fern. Ap- 
proaching them softly he was surprised to hear the older ox telling 
the younger ox that he (the elder ox) would be killed in the 
autumn, and that in the spring their master would be attacked by 
a snake, and could only be saved by the cowherd. All came to pass 
as the ox had foretold, but the cowherd never knew how just at 
that moment he had understood the ox language. The reason was 
that fern seed had fallen into his shoe without his noticing i; for 
if he had seen it, he certainly would not have understood what the 
oxen said. In the Wend story” a man was herding horses, and the 
bloom of the fern, which blooms only at midnight, fell into his 
shoe. Next morning when he came home he told his friends what 
the geese had been talking about. This was noised abroa |, and the 
squire sent for him. To smarten himself up he took off his shoes 
and put on better ones, and from that moment he knew nothing of 
the goose language. 

Of the many other mystic properties of the fern,” there is only 
one which it is desirable to mention in connexion with the language 
of animals. Fern seed or fern bloom is supposed to render the 
person who carries it invisible ; but it is found only on Midsummer 
Eve, when it shines like burnished gold, but quickly fades and falls, 
not to be found again. The stories told of the invisibility con- 
ferred by fern-seed resemble those told of its power of revealing the 
language of animals. A man was looking for a strayed foal on 
Midsummer Eve; and as he went through a meadow, fern-seed fell 

70 Krauss, Sagen wid Mihrchen der Siidslaven, ii. no. 159. 

71 W. von Schulenburg, Wendische Volkssagen wnd Gebriniche, (Leipzig 1880), 
p. 82, ep. p. 269. 

72 Op. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,« p. 1012; Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglanbe,? secs. 123-125; Grohmann, Aberglauben u. Gebriuche aus Bohmen 
und Mihren, secs. 673-676 ; H. Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore,® pp. 60, 78, 
279-283, 360-362 ; Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantes, i. p. 188 sq., ii. 143 sqq ; 
Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten abergliiubische Gebriuche &c., pp. 2,74, 87, 144 ; 
Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feners,? pp. 192-197 ; Zingerle, Sitten, Gebrinuche, wnd 
Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes,? secs. 882, 1573; Von Alpenburg, Mythen wid 
Sagen Tirols, p. 407 sq. ; Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben, i. pp. 333 aq. 
340, ii. p. 103 ; Meier, Deutsche Sagen aus Schwaben, p. 243 s7.; Ralston, Songs 
_ of the Russian People, p. 98, sq.; Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Vest-Kalender aus 

Bohmen, p. 311 sq. 

73 Wuttke sec. 123; Vonbun, Beitriige zwr deutschen Mythologie, p. 133 
sy.; Friend, p. 362 ; Gubernatis, Myth. d. Plantes, ii. 144 s9.; Kuhn, Herab- 
kunft, 196, ; Grohmann, Aberglauben, sec. 675. 
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into his shoes, In the morning he came home and sat down in the 
parlour. But it seemed strange that neither his wife nor anybody 
else paid any heed to him. Then he said, “I did not find the foal 
after all.” Every one in the room shuddered visibly, for they 
heard the man’s voice but did not see him. His wife shouted his 
name. He stood up in the middle of the room and said, “ What are 
you shouting for? Here I am close beside you.” This only added to 
the general alarm. But now he felt something like sand in his 
shoes. Scarcely had he taken them off and shaken them; when he 
stood visible before the eyes of all.” 

(c) But must commonly it is a serpent which conveys a know- 
ledge of the language of animals. The ways in which it does so 
are various. The application of the magic influence may be external 
or internal, and the external application may be made either to the 
ears or to the mouth. Applied to the ears, the charm seems meant 
to impart the power of understanding the speech of animals; 
applied to the mouth, it may give the additional power of speaking 
the animal language. But this distinction is not perhaps to be 
pressed. 

We begin with the application of serpents to the ears. The 
way in which the Greek soothsayer Melampus became master of 
his art was, according to Apollodorus,” as follows. He was staying 
in the country, and in front of the house was an oak-tree, in which 
serpents had made their lair. The servants killed the old serpents 
and Melampus gathered sticks and burned their carcasses. But the 
young serpents he reared. And when they were grown, one day 
as he slept, they crept on bis shoulders and cleansed his ears 
with their tongue. He started up in a fright, and lo! he under- 
stood the voices of the birds as they flew overhead, and from 


74 Grimm, D.M. p. 1012; Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrinwhe wnd Miahrehen aus 
Westfalen, i. p. 276 ; L. Bechstein, Thiiringer Sagenbuch,? no 67. For a differ- 
ent story to the same effect, see Kuhn, Mirkische Sagen wnd Méahrchen p. 206 
sq. (a peasant, driving with his wife, gets down ; fern-seed falls into his shoes, he 
becomes invisible, and sits invisible beside his wife in the waggon ; on taking off 
his shoes he reappears). Again.gimilar stories are told of how fern-seed gives 
a knowledge of hidden treasure. In an Austrian story a man is looking for his 
lost cow on Midsummer Eve ; fern-seed falls into his shoes ; the existence of an 
underground treasure is revealed to him ; he hurries home to get tools with 
which to dig it up ; takes off his shocs, and forgets where the treasure is 
(Vernaleken, Mythen wnd Briiuche des Voilkes in Oesterreich, p. 310). There are 
similar Russian stories. In one of them it is the man’s wife, who, seeing that 
his feet are wet, tells him to change his stockings ; he does so, with the result as 
before. In another, it is the devil who persuades the man to change shoes with 
him. Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantes, i. p. 189, Cp. Téppen, Aberglaube ans 
Maswren *, p, 72 sq. 

75 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 9,11 ;.Pliny, N. H. x. 137. 
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what he learned from them he was able to foretell events. But 
it was not the birds only that he understood. For once being 
caught cattle-lifting he was laid by the heels by Bias, the owner of 
the cattle ; and as he lay in durance vile he heard the worms in the 
roof talking to one another. One worm said, “How much of the 
beam have we eaten through?” and the other said, “Oh! there is 
only a little bit left.” So he warned Bias that the house was 
coming down, and scarcely had they cleared out, when sure enough 
down it came,” : 

The account given by the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(i. 118.) of the way in which Melampus learned the language of 
animals is fuller than that of Apollodorus; and from it we learn 
_ that when the serpents were killed, Melampus was not in his own 
house but was staying with a friend, and that the killing of the 
serpents (or serpent) was the doing of his friend and not of 
Melampus, who, on the other hand, piously burned the serpent’s 
body and reared its young. Thus the burning of the serpents in 
Apollodorus must have been, not a mark of contempt, but a solemn 
funeral rite; and so the benefit which the young snakes afterwards 
conferred on Melampus may have been meant as a return quite 
as much for the respect he had shown to their parents as for the 
lives they themselves owed to him. MHelenus ard Cassandra 
acquired their prophetic power in like manner. As children they 
were left overnight in the temple of Apollo, and in the morning 
serpents were found licking their ears.” Porphyry says that 
perhaps we and all men might understand the language of all the 
animals if a serpent had washed our ears.”* Tiresias received a 
knowledge of the language of birds from Athene who cleansed his 
ears ;”” and when we remember how closely Athene was associated 
with the serpent,” we can hardly be rash’ in including Tiresias 
among the serpent-taught seers, or rather hearers. The sacred 
snakes in the temple of Athene*! may very well have done for 
Tiresias what the snakes did for Helenus and Cassandra in the 


76 Apollodorus, i. 9, 12. 

77 Schol. on Euripides, Hecuba, v. 86; Schol. on Homer, Iliad, vii. 44; 
Tzetzes, Schol. in Lycophr. i. p. 266 89., ed. Miiller.. It is implied in these 
passages that there were serpents in the temple of Apollo, “ For another example 
of sacred snakes in a sanctuary of Apollo, see Aelian, Natwra Animalium, xi. 2. 
The soothsayer Iamus was a son of Apollo and in his youth two snakes fed him 
with honey. Pindar, Olymp. vi. 45. 

78 Porphyry, De abst. iii. 4. 

79 Apollodorus, iii. 6, 7. 

89 See Bahr on Herodotus viii. 41. 
51 Besides Bahr l.c. see K. Bétticher, Die Tektontik dér Hellenen,? p. 389. 
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temple of Apollo, This application of serpents to the ears seems to 
be exclusively classical ; at least I have found no example of it outside 
of Greek and Latin literature. The reason why soothsayers are sup- 
posed to be specially acquainted with the language of birds is that 
omens are very commonly taken from birds. In Greek, Arabic, an:l 
Dyak the words for “ bird” are used in the sense of “ omen.” ® 

The mouth as the point of application of the serpent-charm 
appears in a Slavonian story,“ which runs thus. A shepherd 
tending his flock heard a hissing, and perceived a serpent in the 
midst of flames. He saved the serpent from the fire, and the grate- 
ful snake led him to the abode of his® father, who was king of the 
serpents, On the way the rescued snake said to the shepherd, 
“My father will offer you silver, gold, and gems. But don’t take 
them. Ask only to understand the language of animals. He will 
make a pother about giving it, butin the end you will get it.” But 
when the shepherd asked the king of the serpents for the animal- 
language, the king said, “ That is not for you; if I give you it and 
you tell any one, you will die on the spot.” But the shepherd 
persisted, so the king spat thrice into the shepherd’s mouth * and 
the shepherd spat thrice into the king’s mouth. Thus the 
shepherd received the language of animals,” and as he went back 


82 At Woburn Abbey there is a Greek marble relief representing two ears 
with a serpent at each, the head of each serpent resting just above the top of 
each ear. The inscription is mutilated, the only word to be made out with 
certainty being ETXAPIZTHPION. The tablet is probably a thank-offering for 
the cure’ of some defect of the ears. See Archiologische Zeitung, 1864, plate 


facing p. 211. 
83 Aristophanes, Birds, 720; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentumes, p. 
148 ; Jowrnal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 10, p. 229. 

84 W. 8. Karadschitsch, Vilksmiihrchen der Serben (Berlin 1854) ; Serbian 
Folk-tales, selected and translated by Madam Csedomille Mijatovies, edited by 
the Rev. W. Denton (London, 1874); Leger, Contes Populaires Slaves, (Paris, 
1882), no. xi; Krauss, Sagen wid Mihrchen der Siidslaven, (Leipzig, 1883), i. 
no, 97. 

85 Or her ; the rescued snake is male in the versions of Krauss and Leger, 
female in that of Karadschitsch. 

86 In the Banks’ Islands (Melanesia) serpents are said to put their tongues 
into the mouths of men who are their familiars. Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, x. p. 277. To spit upon the idol’s tongue is a mode of salutation in 
West Africa. A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste, i. p. 90. 

87 With the opening of this Slavonian story compare the following. In a 
Swahili tale, a woman befriends a snake, who in return takes her to its parents, 
with whom she lives many days. When she is coming away, the snake whom 
she befriended warns her to accept no present from the snake-parents save the 
father’s ring and the mother’s casket. The snake-parents offer her wealth, but 
she persists in asking for the ring and casket. The snake-parents are very 
sorry and give her the ring and casket unwillingly. The ring has the 
magic virtue of supplying clothes, food, and a house at discretion; the virtues of 
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he understood the voices of the birds, the graszes, and indeed, of 
everything in the world. Hearing two ravens describing a buried 
treasure he dug it up, became a rich man, and married a wife. 
Once on @ time he went on a journey with his wife. He rode a 
horse and she rode a mare, and the mare fell behind the horse. 
The horse called out to the mare, “Step out faster. How you lag 
behind!” But the mare answered, “It is easy for you, since you 
only carry one ; but I carry three, for my mistress is pregnant and so 
am I.” The man understanding this conversation laughed. His wife 
asked him why he laughed, but he refused to tell her, saying that it 
would cost him his life to doso. But she persisted. So when they 
were come home, wearied with her importunity, he ordered his 
coffin ard lay down in it, ready, as soon as the fatal words had 
passed his lips, to give up the ghost. Seeing his dog sitting beside 
the coffin he called to his wife to throw the dog a bit of bread. © 
The faithful dog would not look at it, bué the cock came and picked | 
at it. “Oh you brute!” said the dog to the cock, “to be guzzling 
like that when your master is dying.” “ Let him die,” said the cock, 
“the fool! J havea hundred wives and yet by a judicious system 
of punishment I keep them all in the most exact order; he has but 
one and he can’t make her hold her tongue.” At these words the 
man stepped out of his coffin, took a stick, and beating his wife 
black and blue prevailed on her to stop. 

This tale may be traced, with variations of detail, right across 
the old world from Italy and Finland on the one side to Annam on 
the other. 

An Indian version of it is quoted by Bastian® from the Nonthu 
kpakaranam—a collection about which, unfortunately, I have been — 
able to obtain no information. A king saves tho daughter of a 
Naga prince’ from marrying beneath her rank; and in gratitude 
the Naga prince teaches the king the language of animals. His 
the casket are not specified, (E. Steere, Swahili Tales, London, 1870, p. 403 
sqq). In a Tarantschi-Tartar story, a young man saves a serpent from death. 
The serpent takes his benefactor to his father, the serpent-king, and advises the 
young man to ask for the serpent-king’s ring. The serpent-king in gratitude 
for the kindness done to his son offers the man gold and silver, but he refuses 
and asks for the serpent-king’s ring. The king is very sorry and tries to 
persuade the young man to take anything but the ring ;‘at last, however, he 
gives it. The ring is a wishing-ring ; whatever the owner of it desires, he gets, 
(W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der nérdlichen Tiirkischen Stiéimme vi. p. 
172 sqq.) Inan Indian story, a young man treats a serpent kindly ; the rest 
follows as before, the serpent-king remarking as he gives the ring, ‘‘ This ring I 
would not have given even to Indra if he had requested this of me.” (The 


Dravidian Nights Entertainments, by Pandit 8.M. Natesi Sastri, pp. 23-27.) 
88 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, i., p. 152, 
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wife asks him why he laughed, and he gives himself up for lost, 
till he learns a lesson from the billy-goat and his treatment of his 
goat-wives. In this version the Naga prince answers to the king 
of serpents in the Slavonian version, for the Nagas were mythical 
beings, half human, half serpentine in form; indeed Naga often 
stands for a common serpent.” 

We next (if indeed next, and not first) meet the story in the 
Arabian Nights.” There was a certain merchant, whom God 
endowed with a knowledge of the language of beasts and 
birds. He dwelt in the country, and in his house were an 
ass and a bull. Now the ass had little to do and fared 
sumptuously, but the bull toiled at ploughing. So when the bull 
bewailed his hard fate, the ass told him t» feign sickness and then 
he would be allowed to stay at home in peace. But the merchant 
hearkened to these words and laid them up in his heart. And next 
day when the bull flopped down under the weight of the plough as 
though he were weak and ill, the merchant commanded and they 
took the ass and put him to the plough, and he drew it up and 
down all day long till the evening. And the next day he did like- 
wise, and his neck was galled and raw, and he himself was reduced 
to an extreme state of weakness. When he came back in the 
evening, the bull thanked and praised him for his noble conduct. 
But the ass said, “Know that I am one who would give thee good 
advice. I heard our master say, ‘If the bull rise not from his 
place, take him to the butcher that he may kill him.’ I am there- 
fore in fear for thee, and so I have given thee good advice, and 
peace be on thee.” So next day when his driver came, the bull 
pranced and shook his tail and bounded about; and the 
merchant beheld him and laughed till he fell backward. Then 
his wife asked him why he laughed. But he said, “ Ask me not, 
for if I tell thee I must surely die.” But she urged him. So he 
sent for the kadi that he might make his will. And he went into 
the stable that he might perform his ablution before he died. 
Thete he heard the dog reviling the cock and saying, “ Art thou 
happy when our. master is going to die?” But the cock replied, 
“ By Allah! our master has little sense. J have fifty wives; and I 
please this one and provoke that; while he has but one wife and 
cannot manage her; why does he not take some twigs of the 


8° Monier Williams, Religious Life and Thoughts in India, p. 321 sg. Of 
course the mythical Nagas are to be distinguished from the tribes of the same 
name in Assam. 

9° Lane’s translation, vol. i., p. 10 sqq. (ed. 1859). 
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mulberry-tree and beat her till she dies or repents?” And the 
merchant did so and beat her till she repented, and they lived to- 
gether in the happiest manner till death. ; 

In Europe the story seems to appear first in the Latin Novellae of 
Morlini, published at Naples in 1520, and reprinted by Jannet at 
Paris in 1855. In this Neopolitan version” a man is leading his 
wife on a she-ass, and the ass’s foal follows lagging behind. The 
foal remonstrates with its mother for going so fast, and the mother 
answers much as the mare answers in the Slavonian tale. The 
husband who understands the speech of reptiles and quadrupeds 
(it is not said how he learned it) laughs on hearing this conversa- 
tion, and the rest follows as in the Arabian and Slavonian stories. 
A few touches of local colour are put in “to give artistic verisimi-- 
litude to a bald and unconvincing narrative ;” thus a confessor is 
substituted for the kadi, and the cock’s speech is embellished with 
a quotation from the Politics of Aristotle. 

The story, translated from Morlini, next appears in the second 
part of the Italian tales (Piacevoli Notti) of Straparola, published 
at Venice in 1554.” 

The Slavonian version, first published in the original by Kara- 
dschitsch in 1852, has been already given. 

The Annamite version, differing considerably from all the fore- 
going, was published in 1885.% A man once saw two serpents in 
their hole. The female was casting her slough, and the male 
waited on her. Another time it was the male that was casting his 
slough ; but instead of looking after him the female went gadding 
about. Indignant at her misconduct the man shot her. The male 
serpent discovered her slayer by the arrow,and lay in wait to kill him. 
But the man happened to tell his wife what he had seen; the 
serpent, listéning in the background, recognised the justice of the 
man’s conduct, and out of gratitude brought him his precious stone. 
All serpents have such a stone in their mouths, and whoever pos- 
sesses it understands the language of animals. But the man durst 
not tell his wife of the new gift he had acquired, for if he did so, 
the stone would vanish: One day his wife went into a corner of 
the house where there were some ants. The ants scrambled out of 
her way, and the man heard them say to each other, “ Come, let us 
climb up to a place of safety.” He laughed. His wife wished to 

91 No. lxxi., De Puteolano qui animaliwm loquelam intelligebat. 

92 The French translation of Straparola by Louveau and Larivey has been 
often reprinted. I have used the edition of 1857 (Jannet, Paris). 

93 No. lxix. of Landes’ Contes et legendes Annamites, in Cochinchine Frangaise, 
Excursions et Reconnaissances, x., no. 23, Saigon, 1885. 
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know why he laughed, but he steadily refused to tell her, and she 
died of vexation. 

The,Tarantschi-Tartar version was published in 1886.% A man 
learns the animal speech from a man who knows the languages of 
all animals, and who warns his pupil that if he divulges the secret 
he must die. Thus warned, the man hears the dog an‘ cat talking, 
and laughs, and when his wife plagues him with asking why he 
laughed, he beats her and she stops asking. But one day he hears 
the ass and the oxen talking, as in the Arabian Nights’ version ; 
the ass advises the oxen, who have been ploughing, to feign sick- 
ness; one of the oxen does so; the ass is put to the plough in his 
stead, and after ploughing tells the ox that their master will kill 
him if he continues to feign illness. Hearing this the man laughs ; 
his wife asks him why. In vain he tells her the fatal consequences 
of answering her question. She persists; so he tells her and 
dies. 

Lastly, the Finish version appeared, in a German translation, 
in 1887. A hunter saves a serpent from being burned in a stove, 
and the serpent out of gratitude teaches the hunter the language of 
birds, animals, plants, and trees ; but warns him that if he reveals 
the secret he must die. From hearing the fir-trees talk he finds a 
great treasure, becomes rich, and marries. One day he hears a 
mother sparrow telling her young ones to pick the seeds from the 
plants and not from the ground. At this he laughs; his wife 
pesters him to tell her why; he lies down to die, but hearing the 
cock making the usual speech (in this case not addressed to a dog 
but delivered as a soliloquy) about his fifty wives, he jumps up and 
makes a grab at his wife’s head. She escapes, but troubles him no 
more with questions. 

In a Russian story,” a hunter saves a serpent from burning and 
receives from him the animal language on condition of revealing it 
to no one under pain of death. In a French story a shepherd 
carries a strayed serpent, who is the king of animals, back to the 
“wood of the animals,” and receives tie language of animals on the 
usual condition.” 

So far the animal-language has been the free gift.of a living 
serpent. But oftener it is acquirel by eating of a serpent. 
Democritus, as reported by Pliny, said that whoever ate a 

94 W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der nérdlichen Tiirkischen Stimme, 
vi., p. 250 sqq. (St. Petersburg, 1886). 

95 Finnische Mdlchen, iibersetzt von Emmy Schreck, Weimar, 1887. 


%6 Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, ii., p. 405. 
97 KE. Rolland, Fane Populaire de la Franee, iii., p. 40 87. 
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serpent would understand the language of birds.* Philostratus 
thought that the Arabs gained a knowledge of the bird-language by 
eating the heart or liver of a serpent,” and he says that in the same 
way the people of Paraka in India understood the language of 
animals in general.’ Miss Gordon Cumming has been informed 
that “to this day both Arabs and Hindoos eat the heart and liver 
of serpents, hoping thereby to acquire a knowledge of the language 
of animals.” But perhaps her informant had Philostratus in his 
mind, So far as the Arabs are concerned, Prof. Wellhausen seems 
to know no later authority than Philostratus. It is a German and 
Bohemian superstition that whoever eats serpent’s flesh under- 
stands the language of animals.’ The Lithuanians say that 
whoever boils a white serpent and eats it with the soup, becomes 
omniscient. The Wends tell of a man who through eating a 
white serpeut understood what the birds said."~ In a Syrian story 
a dervish has drunk serpent-water ; hence serpents cannot bite him, 
and he talks with both serpents and birds in their respective 
languages. In the Edda, Sigurd kills the dragon Fafnir and 
roasts his heart on a spit. Putting his finger to it to see if it is 
roasted enough he burns his finger and sticks it in his mouth. But 
the moment that Fafnir’s heart’s blood touches his tongue he under- 
stands the language of birds and knows what the eagles on the 
branches are saying.’” The same story occurs in the Volsung Saga, 
except that nuthatches take the place of eagles. Saxo Gram- 
maticus!™ tells how Rollo, peeping through a crevice, saw his 
mother Craca preparing a peculiar dish. Three snakes hung on a rope 
and the juices flowing from their mouths furnished the sauce. Two 


8 Pliny, Nat. Hist., x., sec. 137, ep. id. xxix., sec. 72, See below, note 
on p. 180, ; 

99 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll., i., 20. 

100. ib,, iii., 9. 

101 Mins C. F. Gordon Cumming, In the Hebrides (London, 1883), p. 54. 

102 J, Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentwmes (Berlin, 1887), p. 147. 
Bochart (Hierozoicon, p. 22, ed. 1682) quotes an Arabic writer to the same 
effect, but the writer seems to have copied Philostratus. 

103 Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube,* sec. 153 ; Grohmann, Aberglauben 
und Gebriiuche aus Béhmen wid Mithren, no. 1658, 

104 Veckenstedt, Die Mythen, Sagen, wind Legenden wi Zamaiten, (Heidel- 
berg, 1883), ii., p. 166. 

105 W. von Schulenburg, Wendische Volkssagen und Gebriiuche aus dem 
Spreewald (Leipzig, 1880), p. 96. 

106 Prym und Socin, Syrische Sagen wid Miahrehen, p. 150 sq. 

107 Die Edda, iibersetzt von K. Simrock, pp. 180, 309. 

- 108 Volsunga- und Ragnars-Saga, iibersetzt von F. H. von der Hagen® 
(Stuttgart, 1880), p. 63 sq. 
109 Historia Danica, bk. v., p. 193 s7., ed. Miiller. 
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of the snakes were black; the third was white. The white one 
hung a little higher than the other two and was fastened by a knot 
in its tail, whereas the black ones had a string running through 
them. When his father Regnar and his step-brother (Craca’s son) 
Eric came, they all sat down to tab'e. Craca put before Eric and 
Rollo a single dish containing the flesh of the black and white 
snakes. The end of the platter containing the black snakes was 
put next her own son Eric; but Rollo happening to taste the black 
snake, turned round the dish and ate the black snake, leaving the 
white for his brother. From eating the black snake, Rollo acquiréd 
universal knowledge, including an understanding of the speech of 
animals both wild and tame, much to the disappointment of his 
step-mother Craca, who had intended the black snake for her own son 
Eric. The virtue here attributed by Saxo to a black snake is unique ; 
in all other cases, where the colour of the serpent is mentioned, it isa 
white snake whose flesh has this magic virtue." In Norway, Sweden, 
and Jutland down to the present century the flesh of a w/zte snake 
was supposed to confer supernatural wisdom." We are almost led 
to conjecture that Saxo has interchanged the rolls of the black and 
white serpent ;' this conjecture is borne out by the precedence 
apparently given by Craca to the white serpent in the process of 
cooking, as described by Saxo. 

There are a number of stories in which, as in Saxo, the magic 
serpent is eaten by a person for whom it was not intended. Ina 
Breton story ™* a workman, lodging with an old dame who passed 
for a witch, one day brought her a snake which he had killed. 
She cooked it ready for eating, and when-she was out of the house, 
the man ate a bit of it. Going out of the house he was surprised 
to find that he understood the language of the birds. He told the 
dame what had happened, she breathed into his mouth, and after 
that he ceased to understand the bird-language. The way in which 
Michael Scott was supposed to have become a wizard is somewhat 
similar. Being attacked by a white serpent he killed it by dividing 
it into three pieces at a blow. The landlady of the house at which 
he stopped for the night, hearing of this, offered a reward for the 


110 Except in X. Marmier’s Contes populaires de différentes pays, 2me série, 
p. 56, where the serpent is blue with a green head. But in Waldau’s version 
(of which Marmier’s version appears to be an amplification) there is no mention 
of the snake’s colour (Bohmisches Marchenbuch, p. 13). 

111 Miiller on Saxo Grammaticus, vol. ii., p. 146. 

112 The only example I know of virtue attributed to a black snake is in the 
Panchatantra (ii., p. 359, Benfey), where the steam from a black snake boiling 
in a pot restores the sight of a blind man. 

113 Sebillot, Traditions et superstitions de la Haute-Bretagne, ii., p. 224. 
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middle piece of the white serpent. It was brought to her. In the 
night the landlady, thinking every one was asleep, cooked the ser- 
pent and from time to time she dipped her finger in the saucepan, 
upon which the cock crew. But Michael Scott was watching her 
and out of curiosity he too dipped his finger in the sauce and applied 
it to the tip of his tongue. Immediately the cock crew and Michael 
Scott’s mind “received a new light to which he was formerly a 
stranger,” including a “knowledge of ‘good and evil’ and all the 
‘second-sights’ that can be acquired.” 

‘ In a German story’ a wise king eats of a white serpent every 
day after dinner. His servant, out of curiosity, one day tastes the 
white serpent and immediately understands the language of 
animals. In a Bohemian tale an old woman brings a serpent to 
a king, telling him that if he ate it he would understand the 
language of all animals. He does so, but his servant, who has strict 
orders not to taste the serpent, disobeys his orders, tastes, and at 
_once his ears are opened and he understands the language of animals, 
He betrays his knowledge by laughing at a remark made by a 
horse; but the king promises to spare his life if he will bring 
him the maiden with the golden hair. In a German legend 
of the origin of the Seeburger lake near Gottingen it is said that 
long ago there was a wicked lord whose servant once brought 
to the castle a silver-white serpent instead of a fish. The lord, who 
knew a little of the beast-language, was pleased for he was aware 
that whoever ate of such a serpent would attain to a complete 
mastery of that language. He ate his fill of the white serpent, and 
his servant, against orders, tasted the little that was left. Soon the 
wicked lord heard the birds saying that the castle was doomed to 
immediate destruction. He asks his servant what the cock is say- 
ing; the s¢rvant in his alarm betrays his knowledge of the bird- 
henigaage ; his master cleaves his skull, and rides away. At sunset 
the castle sinks into the ground, and where it stood there stretches 
a broad water.” In another German story a girl who had eaten of 
a serpent foretells, from hearing what a cock says, that an ale-house 
will sink into the ground that very day and be replaced by a deep 
water,18 


114 W, Grant Stewart, The popular superstitions and festive amusements of 
the Highlanders of Scotland (New ed., London, 1851), pp. 53, 56. 

115 Grimm, Kinder-wnd ‘Hausmaliriheik, no, 17. 

116 A, Waldau, Béhmisches Mahrchenbuch, p. 13 sqq. ; X. Marmier, Contes 
populaires de différentes pays, 2me série, p. 55 sq. 

117 Grimm, Deutsche Sagen,? no. 132. 

118 Kuhn und Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Mahy chen und Gebriwche, p. 
154. Op. the German story above, p. 164 87. 
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In the Tyrol there are stories! of a Doctor Theophrastus, a 
marvellous physician and a master of the black art who with great 
difficulty caught a Haselwurm, i.e..a white serpent, the taste of 
which imparts a knowledge of the language of all creatures and so 
sharpens the eyes that they can see through rocks into the veins of 
gold and gems deep down in the earth. When at last Dr. Theo- 
phrastus has caught the white snake, he orders his servant to boil it 
and to be sure not to taste it. The servant tastes it and betrays 
his knowledge (as in the case of the husband and wife) by laughing 
at the talk of two magpies, whereupon his master kills him.) 
There is a very similar story in Bohemia.’ Ina Bavarian story 
the servant, who is charged with cooking the wonder-working 
s2rpent, changes it, eats it himself and gives his master something 
else ; the servant understands the language of animals and plants, 
and is killed by his master. In an Austrian story the servant 
who has tasted of the white serpent betrays himself by his know- 
ledge of the goose-language, but the story has not the usual tragic _ 
end! In a Highland story a drover goes to England to seil cattle 
with a hazel staff in his hand. He meets a doctor who asks him to 
go and bring him a wand from the same hazel tree from which the 
<lrover got his staff. Also he was to watch at the foot of the hazel 
tree till seven serpents came out; he was to let the six pass but the 
seventh he was to put ina bottle and bring to the doctor. The 
alrover went and cut some boughs from the hazel tree. Then he 
watched at the hole; six brown and barred serpents came out; he 

119 Yon Alpenburg, Mythen wad Sagen Tirols, p. 302 sqqg. Doctor Theo- 
phrastus is probably Paracelsus, whose real name was Theophrastus Bombast 
von Hohenheim. A Swabian legend tells how Theophrastus Paracelsus got fern- 
seed, E. Meier, Deutsche Sayen, Sitten und Gebriinche aus Schwaben, p. 244. 

120 Tn another version (von Alpenburg l.c.) the servant betrays himself by 
his supernatural sight ; in another by his knowledge of the language of plants. 
In this last version the doctor and his servant come to a meadow, and as soon as 
the flowers and plants see the doctor they all begin to shout out the medical 
properties which they respectively possess. The servant laughs at a remark of 
a little red flower and is killed, as before. On this plant language, acquired by 
tasting of the Haselwwrm, cp. Alpenburg, op. cit., p. 378. In a Swahili tale a 
man becomes a great physician by drinking the second skimming of the cooked 
body of the King of the Snakes. The nature of the knowledge which he thus 
acquired may be inferred from the medical knowledge possessed by the King of 
Snakes in his life-time ; on a certain island when the trees saw the Snake-king 
they each declared what they were good for ; one said : “I am medicine for the 
head,” another *‘ I ai medicine for the feet,” &. E. Steere, Swahili Tales, pp. 
345, 361. Thus the Swahili doctor has an exact parallel in Dr. Theophrastus, suv 
far as a knowledge of simples goes. 

121 Grohmann, sec. 1658. 

122 Sepp, Altbayerischer Sagenschatz (Munich, 1876), p. 615 sq. 

123 A. Peter, Volksthiimliches aus Ocsterreichisch-Schlesien, ii., p. 33 sq. 
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let them pass ; last came a white snake, which he bottled up and 
carried to the doctor. The two make a fire with the hazel sticks 
and put the snake in a pot to boil. The drover is ordered not to 
let the steam escape, so he wraps paper round the pot lid. But 
steam begins to come out at one place, so the drover, thinking to 
push the paper down, puts his finger to the place, and then his 
finger to his mouth, for it was wet with the bree; and “lo! he 
knew everything, and the eyes of his mind were opened.” Presently 
the doctor came back, lifted the lid, put his finger in the steam and 
sucked it. But the virtue had gone out of it, and he saw that the 
drover had tasted it. “Since you have taken the bree of it, take 
the flesh too,” said he in a rage, and flung the pot at him. So the 
drover was allwise and became a great doctor. 

The idea that the magic serpent, whose flesh imparts a know- 
ledge of the language of animals and plants, is to be found under a 
hazel tree, occurs also in Germany,’ where indeed, as we have seen, 
the serpent is often called the “hazel-worm” (Huselwwrm). The 
coincidence is not merely a verbal one, for in Gaelic (from which 
the Highland story is translated) the hazel is ca/tuinn. With re- 
gard to the white serpent, Miss Gordon Cumming says that “it is 
believed by some of the old Highlanders still to exist in the land— 
a faith which is occasionally confirmed by the appearance of a 
silvery grey specimen.” 

Occasionally the animal language is acquired by a combination 
of serpent and plant, as indeed is, to some extent, the case when 
the serpent is to be found under the hazel. A Bohemian receipt 

124 J, F, Campbell, Popwar Tales of the West Highlands, ii., p. 361 sqq. 
In Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 77 sqq., a similar story (but with- 
out the hazel) is told of Sir James Ramsay of Banff, how by sucking his 
fingers, which he had burned in cooking a white serpent for his master, he found 
that his eyes were opened and he could see through everything ; so he became a 
great doctor because ‘‘ he could clearly see what was wrang in folk’s insides.” 
Again Gilleadha became a famous doctor in much the same way (Campbell, op. 
cit. ii., p. 366). ° Again some giants bade Fingal roast a fish for them, threatening 
to kill him if he burned it. Seeing that one small spot was burning he put his 
finger on it and then put his burned finger in his mouth ; a gift of omniscience 
was the result (ib. p. 362 sq.) From such cases of wisdom acquired by sucking 
the fingers, Liebrecht (Gervasius von Tilbury, p. 166) ingeniously proposes to 
explain the Egyptian Harpocrates, who was represented sjtting on a lotus flower 
with his finger in his mouth, Cp. Callaway, Religious system of the Amazulu, pp. 
290 note, 381. 3 

125 Sepp, Altbayerischer Sagenschatz, p. 615; cp. Kuhn, Herabkunft des 
Feuers,? p. 201 sq. In the Tyrol, on the contrary, it is said that snakes do not 
lurk under hazel bushes, Zingerle, Sitten Brawche wnd Meinungen des Tiroler 
Volkes,2 no. 886. In Sweden it is thought that snakes lose their poison by 


‘contact with a hazel, Kuhn, cp. cit. p. 202. 
126 ©, F, Gordon Cumming, In the Hebrides, p. 54. 
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for learning the language of geese is to cut off a serpent’s head, 
split it,and put a pea in the split, then bury the head in the 
garden ; eat the first pod of the pea-plant' which grows from the 
pea in the serpent’s head, and you will understand the language of 
geese” Ina poem of the Lebed-Tartars a young man receives 
from a serpent’s mouth a bit of a plant which he puts in his mouth, 
and immediately understands the language of serpents, and he and 
the serpent talk to each other.!¥ 

The last mode of learning the animal language which we shall 
notice is peculiar, though the plot of the story is closely similar to 
the “husband and wife” story which we have traced across the 
old world. The story is a Tartar one, from the village of Sait.” 
An old beggar who takes no thought for the morrow throws daily 
into the sea the remains of his food, and upon the bread thus cast 
on the waters the fish grow fat. The thing comes to the ears of 
the lord of the fishes who sends for the free-handed beggar to 
reward him. As the fish are conducting him through the sea to 
their lord, they say to him, “the king of fishes will offer you gold 
and silver ; do not take them, but say ‘ Let me kiss your tongue.’” 
The fish-king did as the fish had foretold. The beggar refuses the 
proffered wealth and asks only to kiss the king’s tongue. The 
king, after expostulating, allows the beggar to do so, but warns him 
that by this means he will receive a knowledge of the language of 
all creatures, which he must reveal to no one under pain of death. 
By overhearing the talk of two birds, the beggar discovers a 
treasure which makes him a rich man. His sudden wealth excites 
the suspicions of his wife who threatens to inform the police. The 
old man is in a strait. His friend, the king of the fish, discerns his 
embarrassment and sends two birds to give him a hint. The 
beggar hears the cock saying to the hen: “Eat your meat and 
put on your clothes, and never mind where the food and clothes 
come from ; that’s my business, not yours.” The lesson is not lost 
on the beggar ; he takes a whip and soon brings his wife to a better 
frame of mind. 

In reviewing the chief means of attaining the animal language, 
namely, rings, fern-seed, and serpents, we may notice some 
points of contact between them. First, as to rings. We have seen 
(p. 168, note) that serpents confer wishing-rings upon their bene- 
factors just as they confer the giftof tongues. Now it is a common 

127 Grohmann, sec. 1414, 


126 W. Radloff, Proben i., p. 322. 
129 Td. iv., p. 492 sqq. 
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idea that serpents have precious stones in their heads,” and in the 
Annamite story we have seen that the gift of the animal language 
is a special property of these stones. We may conjecture, there- 
fore, first, that rings bestowed by serpents contain these serpent- 
gems ; and second, that rings which confer the gift of animal speech 
are serpent-rings, that is, contain serpent-gems. ‘This conjecture is 
. confirmed by a second parallelism which holds between magic rings 
and serpent-heads (or the gems in the serpents’ heads) ; both alike are 
capable of rendering their possessor invisible. This was the property 
of the magic ring of Gyges,*! and it was equally a property of the 
gems found in the heads of the serpents near Paraka by the Indians, 
who also acquired the speech of animals by eating the heart and liver 
of these same serpents,” and it is still supposed to be a property of 
serpents’ heads in Bohemia. It is said to be a common opinion in 
Wales, Scotland, and Cornwall that about Midsummer Eve the 
snakes meet in companies and by joining heads and hissing pro- 
duce a glass ring, which whoever finds shall prosper in all_ his 
undertakings ; and these rings are called snake-stones.™ If this 
idea could be proved to be wide spread, we might perhaps suppose 
that this ring is the wishing-ring bestowed by serpents on their - 
benefactors ; but in the absence of such proof it is better to sup- 
pose that these wishing-rings contain the gems from the serpents’ 
heads,> However, the time when these glass rings are formed 
(namely, Midsummer Eve) is remarkable, because, as we have seen, 
this is precisely the time when the animal language is supposed to 
be acquired through fern-seed. 

The connection of the fern with serpents in folklore is un- 
doubted. In Germany the fern is sometimes called the adder-plant 
(Otterkraut) and any one who carries it is thought to be pursued 
by adders till he throws it away. The Lithuanians also call the 
fern the serpent-plant, because the king of the serpents is supposed 
to fetch the bloom of the fern on Midsummer Eve to be his crown.” 


130 See Benfey, Pantschatantra, i., p. 214 note. 

131 See Stallbaum on Plato, Republic, 359 d. It is a curious coincidence 
that both in Plato and in Chaucer the magic ring is associated with a horse of 
brass. 

132 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll., iii. 8. 

133 Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglanbe,? sec. oa 

134 Brand, Popular Antiquities, I., p. 322 (Bohn’s edition). 

185 We might unite the 800 liyjothades supposing the the glass ring 
formed by the serpents on Midsummer Eve is composed by the fusion of the 
gems in their heads. But this would be going too far from the facts. 

136 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1013 ; in Bohemia snakes are thought to 
lurk under ferns, Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers,2 p. 196 n. 

137 Veckenstedt, Die Mythen, Sagen, wnd Legenden der Zamaiten (Litaner), 
IL, p. 180. 
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In a Lithuanian legend, a queen finds by night the serpents fighting 
with the other animals for the fern; she plucks the fern, wounds 
herself in the thigh with her sword, puts the fern into the wound 
the wound closes on it, and immediately the queen becomes omni- 
scient.%* This probably took. place on Midsummer Eve, the time 
when the fern possesses its magic properties. Similarly in Russia 
the person who catches the golden bloom of the fern on Midsummer 
Eve should cut his hand with his knife and insert the fern into 
the wound ; then all secret things become visible to him.“ Again, 
the same parallelism which exists between rings and serpents, 
exists between fern-seed and serpents; for fern-seed as we have 
seen (p. 165) like serpents’ heads renders the’ wearer invisible. 

The reason why the serpent is especially supposed to impart a 
knowledge of the language of birds appears from a folk-lore con- 
ception of the origin of serpents. According to Democritus as 
reported by Pliny,” serpents are generated from the mixed blood 


188 Td, i., p. 116 sq. 

189 Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, p. 98 sg. For rubbing the magic 
substance into a wound, cp. Callaway, Religious system of the Amazulu, pp. 313, 
380; E. Holub, Sieben Jahre in Siid- Afrika, vol. ii., p. 361 ; Rochefort, Hist. 
nat. et mor. des Iles Antilles, p. 556 ; Du Tertre, Histoire génerale des Antilles, 
vol. ii., p. 377. 

140 Pliny, Nat. Hist., x. 137. The reader may well be startled at finding 
folk-lore biology attributed to Democritus, one of the most enlightened men of 
antiquity, and who in his conception of physical causation stands nearer the 
most modern physicists than any other of the ancients. Some of the ancients 
themselves were staggered by the portentous absurdities fathered on the 
philosopher, and justly suspected that some of the works which passed for his 
were spurious. See Aulus Gellius x. 12; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 10. Grounds, 
I believe, could be shown for holding that some of the worst of these absurdities 
are taken from the works of Bolus the Mendesian, a nominal adherent of the 
school of Democritus, especially from his work, On Sympathies and Antipathies. 
It is directly stated by Columella (vii. 5, 17) that a work of this writer 
was falsely attributed to Democritus. The Sympathies and Antipathies of Bolus 
are probably the source of the nonsense put down to Democritus in the 
Geoponica ; and as one of the charms there ascribed to the philosopher (xiv. 5) 
consists in the use of the name Adam, we may suspect that Bolus the Men- 
desian was acquainted with the Jewish writings, to which as an Egyptian he 
might easily have access. He would thus belong to the Alexandrian age. 
Obviously the idea that, serpents being formed from the blood of birds, any 
one who eats a serpent will understand the bird-language, would be perfectly 
in place in a folk-lore work on ‘‘sympathy and antipathy.” The passage in 
Columella would seem to show that Suidas is wrong in distinguishing between 
Bolus the: Democritean and Bolus the Mendesian ; for a work of Bolus the 
Mendesian could hardly have been ascribed to Democritus, if the writer had not. 
belonged to Democritus’ school. Unless, indeed, we suppose that Bolus the 
Mendesian was confounded with Bolus the Democritean and the latter with 
Democritus. This is perhaps the preferable hypothesis ; for Bolus the Mende- 
sian was (according to Suidas) a Pythagorean philosopher, and the Pythagorean. 
school gave more scope for folk-lore than the Democritean. 
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of diverse birds. This explains why serpents should understand the 
language of birds; they do so, because they are blood relations of 
birds, having the blood of birds in their veins, 1f we ask why 
serpents are thought to be formed of the blood: of birds, we 
may conjecture that the idea originated in the observation 
that serpents eat birds and birds’ eggs. Hence on the folk-lore 
principle that in eating of an animal’s flesh one absorbs the animal's 
mental qualities, (1) the serpent acquires the bird language, (2) 
any one who eats a serpent also acquires the language of birds. 
From the language of birds to the language of animals in general 
is not perhaps a long step in folk-lore. The idea that birds are 
pre-eminently talkers appears in the practice, observed by some 
Turkish tribes in Asia, of giving to children who are long of learn- 
ing to speak the tongues of certain birds to eat.’ 

It is much less easy to say why fern-seed is supposed to impart 
a knowledge of the language of animals, In a Thiiringen story, a 
hunter procures fern-seed by shooting at the sun at, noon on Mid- 
summer day ; three drops of blood fall down, which he catches on 
a white cloth, and these drops of blood are the fern-seed.” If we 
could suppose that the blood thus falling from the sky was the 
blood of birds, all would be plain. But still this would not 
explain the special association of fern-seed with Midsummer 
day. From this association, coupled with the fact that the 
hunter shoots at the sun at noon on this day of all days in 
the year, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that fern-seed 
has a solar connexion. It would seem to be the blood of the 
sun rather than of birds.“* But if this is so, why should it 
convey a knowledge of the language of animals ? 


J. G. FRAZER. 


141 Vaémbéry, Das Tiirkenvolk, p. 218. 

142 [, Bechstein, Thiiringer Sagenbuch? (Leipzig 1885) no. 161 ; 1d. Deutsches 
Sagenbuch, no. 500, For drawing blood by shooting at the sun, cp. K. Miillen- 
hoff, Sagen Méhrchen und Lieder der Herzogthtmer Schleswig- Holstein und 
Lavwenbura, no. 492. : 

143 Kuhn supposes that the fern is an embodiment of the lightning (Her 
kunft des Feuers? p. 194 sqq). But this would leave its connection with Mid- 
summer day as mysterious as ever. 
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No. 2.—RAcEs oF FoRMOSA. 


im population of Formosa is peculiar and somewhat interesting, 

being composed of four distinct elements :—1. The indepen- 
dent savages; 2. The Pepohuans, or reclaimed savages; 3. The 
Hakka immigrants from the mainland ; 4. The non-Hakka Chinese, 
also immigrants from the mainland. 

The independent savages, perhaps of Malay race, and divided 
into a large number of clans, inhabit the whole region of forest- 
covered mountains of central and eastern Formosa. Their time 
is passed in hunting, but they do not lead a wandering life, and do 
not depend entireiy on the proceeds of the chase for subsistence. 
Those of the men who, through age or infirmity, are unable to hunt, 
till the ground with the women, raising crops of millet and other 
food for the rest of the tribe. The women also weave cloth of two 
kinds, known as “ savage cloth” and “pine-apple cloth,” the first a 
sort of grass cloth, the latter a fabric made from pine-apple leaf 
fibre. These people live together in villages, and in spite of the 
extreme hostility which they not unnaturally bear to the encroach- 
ing Chinese, are by nature civil and polite. In the constant skir- 
mishes between the Chinese borderers and the aborigines, the day 
is by no means always to the former; indeed, the savages appear 
sometimes to regain lost ground. 

Scattered throughout nearly the whole length of the island, and 
generally inhabiting the sterile and hilly lands at the foot of the 
| great mountain ranges, where they are neither free from the covet- 
ousness of the Chinese settlers, nor always secure from attack by 
the untamed aborigines, are the Pepohuans, or reclaimed aborigines 
of the plain. They are the ancient pre-Chinese inhabitants of the 
flat lands, from which they have been gradually driven by the 
Hakka and other Chinese settlers, until they now are being pushed 
on to the very verge of the savage territory. Large and well-built 
physically, they are mild and inoffensive in disposition, and seem to 
have received Christianity and teaching from the Dutch in the 
seventeenth century. They have been ousted from their lands and 
pressed further and further east by the Chinese, principally by 
means of foreclosed mortgages. The Chinese are always ready to 
lend on the security of land, and the Pepohuans, a careless race, are 
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equally ready to borrow, but not to pay, and in this way most of the 
land has changed hands. On the east coast, commencing about 25 
miles south of Kelung, and extending some 14 miles further to Suao 
Bay, lies a fertile and beautiful plain or valley. Its popular name 
is Kapsulan. Bounded inland by a semi-circle of mountains, the 
valley is one vast rice field, studded with Pepohuan villages, and 
recent reports mention that Christianity is spreading rapidly 
amongst this population. The Hakkas, or Chinese immigrants, not 
being the agricultural Fuhkien men, form a strongly marked and 
important feature of the Formosan population. They have many 
thriving villages on these border marches, where they live indepen- 
_ dent of the Chinese administration. Up to 1874 many of the large 
Hakka villages would not even allow an official to enter their 
fortified precincts. The rule of the Chinese magistrate reduced it- 
self to the industrious and orderly population (mostly people from 
Fuhkien) of the western plains, official aid being sought for at times 
only in serious cases of lawsuits (not criminal cases which were 
settled according to lynch law), by one or the other of the parties 
in the numerous self-governed villages. 

Theseindependent village communities carried on the barter trade 
with the savages, in which no outsiders could participate. Even 
official communication with the savages in most instances was only 
carried on through the independent savages and Pepohuans. Some 
change has ta‘xen place since that time, however, and aborigines in 
small numbers may now be met with at the capital of the island 
. and at other large places. 

It appears the savages have always had in their mountain fast- 
nesses regular lines of communication from north to south, for in 
1874 central points of converging paths, evidently much frequented, 
were found, and information then obtained confirmed the great 
extent of country these paths traversed. [Report c—4248 of 1885. 
Mr, G. Taylor has collected some important notes on “the Folk-lore 
of Aboriginal Formosa,” see Folk-lore Jowrnal, v. 139-153] 
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REVIEW. 


Sociat History or THE Races oF Manxkinp. Seconp Division. OvcEANo- 
MELANESIANS, BY A. FEATHERMAN. Lonpon (Truspyer) 1888. 8vo. 
pp. xxxii. 420. 


Tuts is the third of Mr. Featherman’s valuable series of books dealing with 
the social history of mankind. It treats of the Tahitans, Marquesans, 
Nukahivahs, Pomotoos, Waihus, Tongas, Rotumas, Samoans, Maoris, 
Hawaiians, Malagassees, Ipalaoos, Palos, Chamorres, Tarawas, and Radak- 


raliks. No one who knows how great is the labour of collecting facts on 
the history and practices of savage races can be otherwise than grateful for 
this brave attempt to place within easy access the best information at hand. 
Mr. Featherman comes equipped for his task with untiring industry, con- 
siderable skill in the condensation of large masses of materials, and a 
critical faculty for detecting flaws in the sources of the evidence. These 
qualities were indeed indispensable for anything like success in such a 
gigantic task, and on the whole success has been achieved. But we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Featherman had been more careful in his use of 
terms and had adopted a uniform method in the description of each race, 
such, for instance, as Sir William Hunter adopts in his statistical account 
of the districts of India. The anthropologist certainly requires to know of 
each race (L) geographical distribution, (2) flora and fauna of the district, 
(3) physical details of the people, (4) history if any, (5) legends of 
previous conditions, (6) habitations and domestic economy, (7) implements 
of war and of domestic use, (8) religious ideas, (9) mythology, (10) super- 
stitions, (11) manners and customs, (12) laws, (13) government, (14) tribal 
organisation, (15) terms of relationship, (16) language. Of course, there 
are other points in the life-history of a race which are of great importance, 
but the above are recognised standard requirements, and it would have 
been well if Mr. Featherman had devoted sections distinctly to each sub- 
ject. Again in the use of terms we question whether Mr. Featherman is 
always correct. For instance the father among the Tahitans is said (p. 51) 
to exercise “ patriarchal authority” in his family. Does Mr. Featherman 
mean to convey by this all that Sir Henry Maine included under this 
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term? if not we think that the term should have been modified. On p. 119 
it is stated that “the intellectual knowledge of the Tongas was of a low 
order. They believed that the earth was flat and was bounded on all sides by 
the horizon ; that the sun, the moon and stars passed in their own course 
across the sky, and returned by an unknown route to the point whence 
they started ; that the spots on the moon represented a woman in a sitting 
posture occupied in beating bark cloth,” &c., &c. Mr. Featherman surely 
does not mean to imply that these beliefs necessarily connote a low order 
of intellectual knowledge. Similarly on p. 137, the word “ chapel” is used 
in a very curious passage and is explained away in a note; “this expression 
is simply conventional from want of a better word; but the ancient 
Tongas had really no houses of worship and consequently no chapels.” 
Exactly : but then what word is the proper one to be used in the text 
which is a description of the sacrifice of a child for the recovery of a great 
chief from sickness? 

Possibly it may be considered that these blemishes are not of sufficient 
importance to bring prominently to the front. But we hold that exact 
terminology is more needed in this branch of science than in almost 
any other. Mr. Featherman so frequently and pertinently points out 
where mission reports are not to be trusted for critical details, especially 
where religious matters are being discussed, that we should have liked him 
to have translated the mission language into its proper scientific equiv- 
alents, where he could do so with safety after the comparison of the various 
texts of different authorities. This is really what we expect of him. His 
book practically represents a kind of harmony of savage history and life, 
and so well do we consider that his work is done on these exact lines that 
we all the more think it proper to point out where we think he has fallen 
short of a high standard. Probably no one knows better than Mr. Feather- 
man himself the pit-falls into which most students may be led by the loose 
language of mere travellers, and it is to es like his that we look for guid- 
ance and assistance. 

Of the races here described all are interesting fe important to the 
student of anthropology. Their almost universal habit of occasional 
licentiousness point to a period represented by Mr. M‘Lennan’s theory of 
promiscuous intercourse, and though the subject i is perhaps too unpleasant 
to dwell upon at length in a special way, it is brought very conspicuously 
before the student when its prevalence among different races is brought 
out in constant juxtaposition as one peruses the various facts connected 
with these oceanic races, In truth the true value of Mr. Featherman’s 
labours can only be measured when they are brought to bear upon the 
elucidation of a subject which any one is desirous of discussing for the 
first time. In a compendious form the student is presented with carefully 
sifted facts about a group of people who belong to one type, and it is his 
own fault if in the future be conducts his researches without the aid which 
the survey provided by Mr. Featherman must supply. 

In every case Mr. Featherman appends a bibliographical list of the 
works from which he has compiled his information, and we do not find that 
he has missed any book of importance from his list, nor do we find where 
we have been able to test his work that he in any way steps outside the 
boundaries of his authorities, 
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OUR NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


T requires no demonstration that the preservation of our 
National Monuments, historic and pre-historic, is an object of 
national interest and importance. We have long spent the public 
money freely in the acquisition of the ancient monumental relics 
of alien peoples—in Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and other places. By thus rescuing them from the barbarous hands 
of the existing occupants of the soil, we huve induced the Govern- 
ments of such countries as Egypt, Turkey, and Greece to protect 
their monuments by legislation. But although we have thus enforced 
the lesson that the people that fails to preserve the anti- 
quities of the soil which it possesses is deemed to be deficient. 
in civilisation and culture, we have be3n among the last of 
European nations to have recourse to legislation for the protection 
of our own antiquities. While we have been acquiring and pre- 
serving the monumental remains of many foreign countries, those 
of our own land have been left uncared for. Our pre-historic 
monuments have been most inconsiderately and remorselessly 
dealt with. Those that stood in good land have been rooted out as. 
encumbrances. Those situated on, or rear to lands in process of 
improvement have been utilised as building materials for farms or 
fenc2s, or used in the construction of drains or roads. As this has 
been going on since land began to be improved, the numbers 
that now exist bear but a small proportion to the numbers that are 
on record, as having been in goo preservation within the last 150 
years. And it is not only the minor monuments that have thus 
suffered. Many of the larger and more important constructions of 
pre-historic origin have been hopelessly mutilated or totally de- 
stroyed in quite recent times 
The necessity for some kind of protection of our ancient 
monuments being thus apparent, and the propriety of giving 
practical effect to the national interest in them, by legislation, 
having been conceded by the passing of the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act of. 1882, it now becomes a question of some import- 
ance whether that Act is in any measure accomplishing its purpose. 
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To this question it might have been answered, as matter of fact, 
that during the five years in which the Act has been in operation, 
so many monuments had been brought under its protection, so 
many more had been visited and reported upon by the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments appointed under the Act, and negotiations with 
the owners of so many were in progress. But no Report from 
which such information might be obtained has yet been issued by 
the Board of Works, to which the administration of the Act has 
been committed. . 

But if we have no means of knowing how the monuments have 
been dealt with by the Board of Works in Great Britain, there are 
some indications as regards Ireland, which may assist us in forming 
conclusions as to the action of the Board of Works there. A large 
number of monuments, similar in structural character to many of 
those that come under the Ancient Monuments Act in Great 
Britain, were made “ National Monuments” by the Disestablishing 
Acts in Ireland, and these were placed under the guardianship of 
the Irish Board of Works, which also has been entrusted with the 
administration of the Act of 1882 in Ireland. It is instructive to 
notice what has been the effect of committing the care of such 
monuments to a Board of Works. 

On the island of Innis Muiredach, off the coast of Sligo, there 
is a very remarkable group of remains, of special interest and 
value in an archeological point of view in connection with the 
transition from the Pagan to the Christian style of architecture in 
Ireland. This group of remains includes three small churches ; 
three circular bee-hive c/oghauns, or dwellings, built of stones put 
together without cement ; several altars or “ praying stations,” and 
a large number of inscribed and sculptured monuments of the 
early Christian period-—all enclosed within an oval cashel wall of 
massive construction. The characteristic features of this class of 
constructions are well known to archeologists; and if it were 
necessary to deal with any example in the way of conservation, 
the direction of an experienced archeologist would have prevented 
these characteristic features from being misinterpreted, obscured, or 
obliterated. Even an archwologist may err from want of definite 
knowledge, but he could hardly err so far as to suppose it to be his 
duty to pull down part of the height of one side of a structure, in 
order to carry out a “restoration” of the other side. Let the 
following statement show how the Board of Works has conserved 
the remains on Innismurray : 
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“It is greatly to be deplored that when rebuilding, or repairing, a con- 
siderable portion of the cashel wall, the Board of Works’ conservers 
appear to have mistaken certain spaces between the inclines [which are a 
well-known and most characteristic feature of these structures] for the 
bases of niches. The wall should not have been meddled with, It would 
have been enough just to clear its base of fallen stones and rubbish. As it 
is in the restoration, certain niche-like recesses for which there is no pre- 
cedent or authority, extending from the ground to the summit of the wall, 
have been constructed. To add, if possible, to the absurdity of this 
modern design, within each recess has been deposited a cross-inscribed 
memorial stone, which should never have been removed from the grave 
over which it had stood, or lain, for perhaps a thousand years 
The cashel has been neither restored, nor conserved ; it has been trans- 
formed. The wall all round is now nearly of a uniform height. There has 
been much building up, and there has been no little throwing down of 
original work, so that at present, the structure, with its newly designed 
and erected Cyclopean gateway and other incongruities must be looked 
upon at least as misleading to future antiquarian students.”—W. F. 
Wakeman in the Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland, Vol. vii., p. 199. 

The indications of the manner in which the unique remains in 
the Aran Islands have been dealt with are similar ; but in this case, 
the writer, who supplies the information, is so far from disapprov- 
ing of the Board’s system of “ restorations,” that he gives them the 
commendation of being “carriel out with judgment and skill.” 
Dun Aengus, the most remarkable Pagan fortification in the king- 
dom, has been “ restored.” Dun Eochla, with its encircling outer 
wall, is “completely restored.” Dun Eoganacht has been “ restored.” 
Dubh Cathair, the most interesting fort on the islands, has been 
“ very successfully restored.” A “cyclopean wall,” 20 feet high and 
15 feet in width, encloses a number of bee-hive houses, which have 
been “skilfully restored.” Teglach Enda has been cleared of sand 
and “restored as far as practicable.” So the statement goes, round 
the whole group of remains in the Aran Islands. Fortunately for 
the interests of science, we have the detailed descriptions of Petrie 
and Miss Stokes, and the splendid photographs of Lord Dunraven’s 
work on “ Ancient Irish Architecture,” to show what the structures 
were before their “ restoration” by the Board of Works. But even 
this cannot compensate for the mischief that may be done by 
zealous “ restoration ” of these primitive structures by the labourers 
of the Board of Works, uncontrolled by any pretence of archeolog- 
ical supervision or restraint. Misapplied zeal in “ restoration ” is 
fatal to the interest of such structures, either as national monu- 
ments or materials of science. 

But if the monuments in Ireland ara suffering through mis 
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directed zeal, the case as regards Great Britain is, that the Act of 
1882 is ineffective in its nature, and defective in its provisions. Its 
inefficiency is due to its permissive character. It remains inopera- 
tive until the owner of a monument takes the initiative Even the 
particular monuments enumerated in the schedules appended to the 
Act are not thereby placed under its protection. There is a 
provision by which any monument “of like character to those 
scheduled ” may be declared, by an orJer in Council, “ to be deemed 
to be an ancient monument to which this Act applies,” but when 
this is done, it only brings the monument into the position of one 
which has been scheduled, and those scheduled are not brought under 
the operation of the Act unless by the voluntary offer of the owner. 
To be scheduled, or named in an order of Council, would probably | 
b2 a kind of guarantee to the owner that his offer to give over his 
monument would be accepted ; but it is not clear that any monu- 

ment which muy be offered to the Board of Works will be accepted. 

They are not bound to accept a particular monument, simply be- 
cause it may be offered to them. Probably they would request the 

Inspector to report upon it, and would be guided by his judgment. 

And there may be cases in which it might be deemed unadvisable 

for the Board to adopt monuments of no special scientific interest, 
which may yet be of great public interest. In the case of many 

such monuments, it is probable that the mere reputation of the Act. 

having been applied to them would suffice to prolong their existence, 

while the reputation of being rejected would almost certainly 
hasten their destruction. This applies specially to rude stone 

monuments standing in cultivated lands. 

Even in the case of those monuments for whose preservation it. 
is desirable on all grounds to provide effectual security, the Act. 
provides none. It does not pretend to protect such monuments. 
because they are worthy of preservation and stand in need of 
protection. The principle on which it proceeds is not the adoption 
of monuments whose preservation it is desirable in the public. 
interest to secure, but the adoption of those whose preservation 
the owners may desire to secure at the public expense. It does 
not propose in any way to affect or diminish the owner's pro-~ 
perty, interest, or estate in the monument, but simply upon his. 
own request to relieve him of any responsibility, or expense, in 
respect of its preservation. And yet, though the monument is thus. 
to be maintained at the public expense, it neither becomes public 
property, nor is it made accessible to the public: The owner simply 
shifts the burden on to the shoulders of the public and retains his 
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exclusive rights of possession and use. While the Board of Works 
might set up a notice-board announcing that “this monument is 
maintained at the national expense, and protected by law,” the 
owner might put up another, announcing that “this monument is 
private property ; trespassers will be prosecated.” 

If it be right to legislate for the protection and preservation of 
ancient monuments, it cannot be wrong to do it effectively. And the 
experience of those countries in which such legislation has been 
longest in operation is, that it cannot be done effectively without 
making the monuments public property. If the land on which 
they stand were acquired, for the public, at its agricultural value, 
the owners would have no reasonable ground of complaint. The 
process of acquiring them would necessarily be gradual, and the 
whole amount required to pay for the land would not be great. 
Some owners would doubtless be patriotic enough to hand over 
their monuments ; but it might expedite their general acquisition, 
if they were made exempt from sale or transfer; and, as in Den- 
mark, the crown lands might set the example. But legislation of 
this kind could only proceed safely on well ascertained knowledge 
of the number, nature, position and condition of the monuments to 
be thus provided for. It would have been desirable, indeed, that a 
commission of inquiry into the number, character and circumstances 
of the monuments should have preceded the legislation which has 
taken place. If that had been done, it is probable that the enact- 
ment would have taken a form more effective for the protection of 
those which it was desirable in the public interest to preserve. 

It is not impossible that a permissivé Act, worked by a zealous 
administration, might produce something like the desired result, in 
time ; but it is contrary to experience that it should do so. The 
Inspector might in a few years visit all the sites of ancient monu- 
ments in Great Britain, and issue a report enumerating and de- 
scribing them, and recommending those which it is most desirable to 
bring under the operation of the Act. But this does not seem to be 
any part of his duty under the Act as it stands. So far as appears, 
he is not bound to inspect any monument not placed, or proposed to 
be placed, by the owner, under the care of the Board of Works. 

What is really wanted is an accuratc knowledge of what is 
necessary. to effect the object aimed at by legislation—how 
many monuments there are in the country which it is desirable in 
the public interest to preserve, and what are the special circum- 
stances which have to be considered in relation to the manner of 
their preservation. This knowledge can only be obtained by some- 
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thing equivalent to an archeological survey of the country. A 
survey which is to become the basis of legislation must necessarily 
be such as to command the confidence of the Government and of the 
public. It may be said that the cost of such a survey by quali- 
fied experts, would be out of all proportion to its public utility. 
But one result of it might be to save the nation the cost of such 
“ restorations ” as have been already referred to, and to reduce the 
number of monuments that might otherwise be taken over from the 
owners, by ensuring that no monument would be recommended for 
protection, which had not been ascertained to possess an archso- 
logical character entitling it to be regarded by the nation as worthy 
of preservation. 

France is proceeding with a statistical enumeration, classifica- 
tion, and description of its ancient monuments, as well as with their 
acquisition for the public by voluntary sale, and that failing, by ex- 
propriation. Denmark has long set the example of a zealous and 
enlightened policy with respect to her national monuments. Even 
so poor a country as Norway possesses in the admirable work by 
Nicolaysen—Norske Fornlevninger—a complete enumeration and 
scientific description, parish by parish, not only of all the existing 
monuments, but of all the relics that have from time to time been 
found in association with them. Such a record as this is needed 
for each of the three kingdoms, as a scientific basis for the Archwo- 
logy of Britain. 


JOSEPH ANDERS)N. 


A MUSEUM OF CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE management of our museums affects us very deeply, and I 
should like to ask the plain, straight-forward question, do we 

get our money's worth out of them? I maintain that the educational 
results of the collections in the British Museum, for instance, is 
infinitesimally small, compared with the sums spent on the purchasé 
of objects and the salaries of the officials. There are no doubt many 
reasons why this is so. One is that the collection is looked upon by 
the curator! as a sort of happy hunting-ground, provided by a ~ 
1 I am speaking generally, not of any individual curator. 
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generous public for his special gratification, and in the course of time 
the fact that it has been acquired by the nation at great expense 
entirely fades from his view, so that the real owners appear, to his 
distorted imagination, as meddlesome intruders, who come bothering 
him with futile questions. Great improvements might be made in 
our public museums by arranging the collections more intelligently, 
by labelling every object fully, by having complete catalogues, and, 
lastly, by giving lectures on the various subjects illustrated. 

The chief object of the present article is to call attention to 
the systematic way in which the authorities who are responsible for 
the management of the British Museum and the one at South 
Kensington, neglect our national antiquities, more especially those 
belonging to the Christian period. What is the reason that neither 
of these institutions have set apart a gallery exclusively for the 
exhibition of objects illustrating Christian art in Great Britain and 
Ireland? The system of arrangement adopted at the British 
Museum of placing everything of the same material and age together 
although convenient in some ways for the curator, is very confusing 
to the student, and leads to such an absurdity as a bell shrine of 
the Celtic Church being classed with a candlestick of Arab work- 
manship, because both happen to be of bronze and both are of the 
medivval period. The authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
deserve much credit for the admirable handbooks issued under their 
direction, but it is characteristic of the preference shown for foreign 
and classical art, over that of our own country, that Miss Margaret 
Stokes’ work on “ Early Christian Art in Ireland” should have been 
brought out as the last instead of the first of the series, At South 
Kensington a whole gallery is devoted to Persia, another to Japan, 
and a third to Ancient Greece, but casts of four pre-Norman crosses 
and a 12th century font, huddled together in one corner of a room 
containing a medley of miscellaneous objects, are considered quite 
sufficient to teach the progress of Christian art in Great Britain 
from the rude attempts of the Celts who erected the Ogham- 
inscribed monuments to the glorious masterpieces of the 13th 
century. 

Believing that it would be quite hopeless to attempt to reform 
any of the museums now existing, I wrote to the Times (Jan. 24th 
1888), suggesting the formation of an entirely new one devoted 
exclusively to the Christian Archeology of this country, and, from 
the encouragement I have received in various quarters, I am in 
hopes that the project may be eventually carried out. Mr. John P. 
Seddon sent a letter in reply to mine (7imes, Jan. 25th 1888), as 
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follows :—“ Such a museum as that suggested by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen in your journal of this day is indeed a crying national want, 
but I would extend its scope by calling it‘ The Museum of Christian 
Archeology and Art for Great Britain.’ It should be on the type 
of that established at the Trocadero in Paris for French archeology 
and art by. the late accomplished architect, M. Viollet-le-Duc. No 
expensive building would be needed, but a considerable space in a 
central position. One such space is now available south of and close 
to Victoria Street, Westminster. It might be surrounded by houses 
with four approaches through them at the cardinal points, built 
with plain brick wall and glass roofs, with a central hall and sur- 
rounding ring of galleries, each quadrant of which would be a com- 
plete gallery in itself. The contents of the Westminster Archi- 
tectural Museum in Tufton Street would form a nucleus of such a 
collection of comparative British Christian antiquities and objects 
of art, than which finer or more interesting are not in the world. 
I long to see the foundation of such a museum, which would be the 
most practical step yet taken towards the true technical education of 
England.” I need hardly say that I most heartily endorse Mr. 
Seddon’s views, and think his practical suggestions of great value. 

Prof. I. O. Westwood of Oxford, in a private communication, 
writes:—“TI quite agree with you about a museum of Christian 
Archeology. Twenty-five or thirty years ago I had the same idea, 
and suggested at our own Ashmolean Society that the plan of the 
Vatican lapidarium, of having the pagan objects on one side of the 
museum or gallery, and the Christian ones on the other, should be 
adopted, but the idea was pooh-poohed.” 

It seems strange that in an educated community it should be 
necessary to point out the advantages to be gained by carrying out 
such a scheme, and to insist on the fact that, being Englishmen and 
Christians, the Christian antiquities of our native land should take 
precedence of works of foreign or pagan art, however beautiful. 
The great obstacle in the way of making the public understand the 
high value of our national Christian monuments, both from an 
historical and artistic point of view, is that they are spread over so 
large a geographical area, and often hidden away in remote country 
church-yards, where they are not seen from one year’s end to another; 
but could the whole series be brought together into one room, by 
means of casts or photographs, I am sure that everyone would feel 
the utmost astonishment, not only at their great number, but at the 
extraordinary capacity shown by the designers of the ornamental 


features of the sculpture. 
N 
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Those who have studied Christian art know that the sources 
from which oar information is derived vary at different periods and 
in different geographical areas. Thus, in the first four centuries 
Christian art was confined almost exclusively to paintings on the 
walls and roofs of the Cateccmbs at Rome; in the fourth and fifth 
centuries the sculptured Sarcophagi of Italy and the South of Franc : 
furnish us with most +i our information on the subject ; and in the 
sixth century Christian art is chiefly exhibited in the mosaic decor- 
ations of churches at Rome and Ravenna. 

Far the most interesting period to us, however, is after the fall 
of the Roman Empire, when Britain ceased to be pagan; for from 
the seventh to the eleventh centuries the materials for the study of 
Christian art are notfound abroad (except perhaps in the Carlovingian 
ivories), but in our own country on the pre-Norman sculptured 
stones and in the miniatures of the Hiberno-Saxon MSS. As the 
culture of a nation may to a certain extent be gauged by the care 
with which it collects and preserves its scientific materials, it may 
be well to enquire what steps have been taken to prevent the early 
crosses of Great Britain and Ireland from destruction, and to utilise 
them for purposes of archeological research by bringing together a 
series of photographs or casts in one place, where they can all be 
studied and compared. 

First, as to the preservation of the pre-Norman sculptured 
stones, nothing has been done either to protect them from the 
weather or the hand of the spoiler. A bill dealing with ancient 
monuments has been passed through Parliament, and a Govern- 
ment Inspector appointed, but the bill aims at acquiring the monu- 
ments as public property ; and whilst the Inspector is negotiating 
with the owners, the work of taking photographs and casts of the 
sculpture is being entirely forgotten. From a scientific point of 
view, an archeological survey is really more important than the 
acquisition of the monuments themselves. The loss to science is 
comparatively small when a monument has been destroyed if a 
good cast, photograph and measured drawing have been made 
previously. I do not, of course, in the least mean to set up an 
excuse for the destruction of ancient monuments, but I wish to 
show that there is more immediate necessity for collecting casts of 
them than preserving the originals. One of the chief objects of the 
proposed Museum of Christian archeology would be to make a 
representative series of casts and photographs of all the pre- 
Norman sculptured stones in Great Britain. Although there are 
something like five hundred such monuments in existence, the only 
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casts that I have seen are a few at the Crystal Palace, in the 
South Kensington Museum, the Edi-vurgh Museum, and the 
Architectural Museum at Westminster. The largest collections of 
the stones themselves are in the York Museum, in the Museum of. 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in the 
Cathedral library at Durham, =~ 3 

It is a curious piece of inconsistency on the part of the authori- 
ties who direct our public institutions that the early Irish and 
Saxon MSS. should be so highly esteemed in all libraries that are 
fortunate enough to possess any specimens, and yet the sculptured 
stones of the same period which are equally valuable should not be 
thought worth even getting photographs of. The sculptured stones 
are of the greatest use in supplementing the information obtained 
from the MSS. Some scripture subjects, for instance, like the 
Temptation of Adam and Eve and the Sacrifice of Isaac, do not 
occur at all in the Irish MSS., although they are common on the 
crosses. Our knowledge of Runes and the early Northumbrian 
dialect is derived chiefly from the pre-Norman crosses and not from 
the MSS. of the same period. 

There are a large number of problems connected with these 
monuments awaiting solution, such as the explanation of the 
mysterious symbols found on the upright cross slabs of the West of 
Scotland ; the origin and development of the characteristic forms of 
Celtic ornament, .chiefly consisting of interlaced work, key 
patterns, and spirals; the relative place to be assigned to the Celtic, 
Scandinavian and Saxon element in the art of the sculpture ; and 
the date of the introduction of the Ogham and Runic alphabets. 
These problems can only be attacked when a complete series of 
casts or photographs of the monuments has been gathered together 
in one gallery of a Museum of Christian Archeology where a com- 
parison may be instituted between all the different specimens. 
Such u collection would be of value on other grounds for teaching 
history the progress of Christianity in Great Britain by its monu- 
ments. The palwographer would be able to study the lettering of 
the inscriptions ; the philologist would find a wide field of research 
open before him in the early forms of the provincial dialects; the 
ornamental designer would learn much from the endless variety of 
patterns suggesting new. combinations and developments; the 
architect and sculptor would have beautiful models of sepulchral 
monuments which might be adapted to modern requirements. with 
advantage ; and the symbolism of the figure sculpture would enable 
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the student of religion to trace the evolution of the various 
doctrines of which they are the outward manifestation. 

If our national art in sculpture and metal work is ever to be 
revived it must be by developing what has previously existed in 
this country, and not by making bad copies of Pagan. Classical 
models, for which we never can have any real sympathy except by 
ceasing to be Englishmen and Christians. 

It is impossible at present to describe all the other branches of 
Christian art such as Norman sculpture, 13th and 14th century wall 
paintings, stained glass, and wood carving, but I think enough has 
been said to show that a Museum of Christian Archxology for 
Great Britain is most urgently needed. 


J. RoMILLY ALLEN. 


THE PHYSICIANS OF MYDDFAL. 
(Continued from ante, p. 115.) 


E have examined the personality of the heroine, the Lady of 
Little Van Pool, and found reason to believe that she was: 
one of a numerous and interesting class of fairy heroines known as 
Swan-maidens. For, although her swan-plumage is nowhere refer- 
red to, it is not always expressly mentioned in cognate stories. 
Other tests of swan-maidenhood are present ; and in some Welsh 
variants we have even found expressions which clearly point to the- 
heroine’s true bird-character. 

We have enquired into the taboo and its breach,—the “ three 
causeless blows.” The taboo in stories of this group is not always. 
in the same terms; and sometimes it is merely implied. In any 
ease the husband’s breach of it is inevitable: it is his doom. In the: 
kindred tale of the bride of Corwrion, in Carnarvonshire, the taboo 
was a double one: the hero was forbidden, first, to know his wife’s 
name, and, secondly, to strike her with iron. In reference to the first 
part of the prohibition I quoted examples to show that the objection 
on the fairy’s part to the knowledge of her name was founded on 
the archaic superstition that that knowledge would confer undue 
power over her,a dread common to many races in a low stage of 
culture and connected with the belief in sorcery. 
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We next turn to the other horn of the taboo—the condition against 
striking with iron. Mr. Andrew Lang has remarked, following Dr. 
Tylor, that here the fairy mistress is “the representative of the 
stone age.” This is so; and the reason is because she belongs to the 
realm of the supernatural. When the use of metals was dis- 
covered, stone implements were discarded in ordinary life ; but for 
ages afterwards knives of stone were used for religious purposes. 
We know, for instance, that the Hebrews, to seek no further, em- 
ployed them in their sacred rites; and when King Solomon built 
the temple “there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house while it was in building.” The retention 
of stone instruments in religious worship was doubtless due to the 
intense conservatism of religious feeling. The gods, having been 
served with stone for so long, naturally objected to change; and 
the implements whose use had continued through so many revolu- 
tions in ordinary hum4n utensils had acquired a divine character. 
Changes of religion, however, brought in time changes even in 
these usages. Christianity was bound to no special reverence for 
knives and arrowheads of flint. But they seem to have been still 
vaguely associated with the discarded deities, or their allies, the 
Nymphs and Oreads and Fairies of stream or wood or dell, and 
with the supernatural generally: A familiar example of this is 
the name Thunderbolts, or Elfbolts, given by the country people in 
this and other lands to these old world objects, whenever turned 
up by the harrow or the spade. Now the traditional preference on 
the part of supernatural beings for stone instruments is only one side 
of the thought which would, as its reverse side, show a distinct 
abhorrence by the same mythical personages for metals, and chiefly 
(since we have long passed out of the bronze age) for iron. Not 
only do witches and spirits object to the horseshoe ; axes and iron 

_ wedges are equally distasteful to them—at all events in Denmark. 
So in Brittany when men go to gather the herbe dor, a medicinal 
plant of extraordinary virtue, they go barefooted, in a white robe 
and fasting, and no iron may be employed; and though all: the 
necessary ceremonies be performed only holy men will be able to 
find it. The magical properties of this plant, as well as the rites 
requisite to obtain it, disclose its sacredness to the old divinities. 
It shines at a distance like gold, and if one tread on it he will 
all asleep, and will come to understand the languages of birds, 
dogs and wolves. 


12 Thorpe : Northern Mythology, ii., 275, 277. Stephens: The Literature of 
the Kymry, 248, citing the Barzaz Breiz. 
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The lady of Corwrion pool was not alone, as we have already 
seen, among the elvish heroines of Carnarvonshire in her objection 
to being struck with iron. One of the stories from Beddgelert 
cited above relates that the manner in which the hero secured his 
lovely prize was by running off with her to his house, hotly pur- 
sued by the Fairy Family ; but when the pursuers reached the 
house “ the door had been bolted with iron, wherefore they could 
not get near her or touch her in any way,” and the damsel had to 
remain. And in the other story the condition of marriage was, 
not only that the bride was not to be touched with iron, but also 
that there was to be neither bolt of iron nor lock on the door. In 
liké manner (though illustration can hardly be needed) a Scandi- 
navian legend given by Grimm, tells of an elf-girl captured by a 
man by throwing steel between her and the hill wherein she 
dwelt ; and another relates that a lucky youth rescued his bride 
from a troll, who had stolen and was about to wed her, by shoot- 
ing with steel over her head, whereupon the whole wedding party 
of trolls vanished, leaving the maiden and a splendid silver bridal 
crown which the troll had already placed upon her head.” Iron or 
steel, being not only the newest but also the most powerful weapon 
of mankind for the purpose of material progress, is obnoxious 
beyond all other metals to those inysterious powers whose kingdom 
reaches from the depths of a darksome Past, and whose authority 
is becoming daily more and more curtailed through the cunquests 
man is enabled to make by means of this weapon. 

The legend of Corwrion has preserved in the form of the taboo. 
a note of antiquity which fails usin The Physicians of Myddfai. 
In the more backward races the taboo appears generally simpler in 
form, or, as we have seen, is absent altogether. The Malagasy heroine 
cannot stay on earth after the mortal injury inflicted upon her by 
her husband's relatives. The New Zealand lady is offended be- 
cause Tawhaki complains of the evil odour of her child. In this 
latter case perhaps we have the germs of a taboo, since the child 
may be supposed to have partaken of her mother’s celestial nature, 
for she no doubt belonged exclusively to her mother’s kin.“ The 
wife in the story from Loo Choo flies off when her fate is fulfilled. 


13 Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. by Stallybrass, ii., 466, n. Thorpe, op. cit. 
ii. 9. The maiden, in a story cited earlier, lays down the condition that she 
is not to be struck with steel or clay. Ican only attribute the prohibition of 
clay to her watery origin; but it is perhaps worth further enquiry. 
Cymmrodor, v. 94. 

14 Taylor, op. cit., 337. Compare the Shropshire fairy’s prohibition against 
being reproached on account of her sisters. 
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So, in a Bornoese tradition quoted by Mr. Farrer, the heroine is 
taken up to the sky because her husband has struck her, there 
having been no previous prohibition ; and in an American tale she 
goes simply because she wishes to return home.” Among most, if 
not all, of the races who tell these stories, the marriage bonds are 
of the loosest description; and there is, therefore, nothing very 
remarkable in the supernatural bride’s conduct. We might expect 
to find that, as peoples advance in civilisation, and marriage becomes 
more regarded, the reason for separation would become more and 
more complex and cogent. Am I going too far in suggesting that 
the resumption by the bride of her bird or beast shape marks a 
stage in the development of the myth beyond those just cited, and 
the formal taboo, where the human figure is not abandoned, a later 
stage still? It is clear that the fairy of Corwrion’s taboo could 
never have been invented until the Welsh had passed into the iron 
age ; and if the prohibition in the legends of the Van Pool and Llyn 
Nelferch ever contained the mention of iron, this could not have 
been dropped before the abhorrence of mythical personage: for that 
metal had itself been forgotten. Whether or not this was the 
actual history of these two legends, the Carnarvonshire story seems 
to retain in the form of its prohibition a more antique form than 
theirs ; and its indications above noticed of the heroine’s bird-char- 
acter confirm this surmise. 

On the other hand I must not omit to refer to one curious relic 
of.an earlier state of culture which appears in Mr. Re2s’ version of 
The Physicians. The maiden’s father gives her as a dowry as 
many sheep, cattle, goats and horses as she can count of each with- 
out drawing breath ; and she in reckoning them counts by fives, 
thus: One, two, three, four, five—One, two, three, four, five—as 
many times as possible in rapid succession until her breath is ex- 
hausted. In the Cambro-Briton version her dowry is seven cows, 
two oxen and a bull—in all, ten animals; and here again we may 
not be wrong in seeing a reference to the same archaic mode of 
enumeration. 

Though the lady of Llyn y Fan might never return to her hus- 
band she was drawn back to earth by the care of her children. In 
the same way also the Carnarvonshire fairies of various tales are 
compelled by maternal love to revisit. the scenes of their wedded 
life; and the hapless father hears: his wife’s voice outside the 
window chanting pathetically : 


15 Farrer, Primitive Mcnmers anl Customs, 206. 
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‘* If my son should feel it cold, 
Let him wear his father’s coat ; 
If the fair one feel the cold, 
Let her wear my petticoat !” 


Whatever he may have thought of these valuable directions, they 
hardly seem to us sufficient to have brought the lady up from “the 
bottomless pool of Corwrion ” to utter. The mother’s visits to her 
childran are, however, a frequent termination to stories of this type ; 
and occasionally the tie which compels her to return is taken ad- 
vantage of by the forsaken husband to obtain possession of her 
again ;’ but I think not in any case where an express taboo has 
been broken. In a legend of Llyn y Dywarchen, or Lake of the 
Sod, not very far from Beddgelert, the water-nymph subsequently 
appears to her husband, conversing with him from a floating turf, 
while he stands on the shore.'” Here the motive of the reappear- 
ance is the unusual one of conjugal, rather than parental, affection. 

The story of The Physicians of Myddfai is so called from the 
heroine’s sons, who, by means of her instructions, became cele- 
brated in medicine. These instructions were, as we have already 
seen, conveyed during her visits to earth after she had deserted her 
husband. On one occasion she accompanied them to a place still 
called Pant-y-Meddygon (the hollow, or dingle, of. the physicians), 
and there pointed out to them the varios plants and herbs which 
grew around, and revealed to them their medicinal virtues. And 
the legend tells us that in order that their knowledge should not 
be lost, the physicians wisely committed the same to writing for 
the benefit of mankind throughout all ages. A collection of medical 
recipes purporting to be this very work still exists ina medieval 
manuscript preserved at Jesus College, Oxford, which is now in 
course of publication by Professor Rhys and Mr. J. Gwenogfryn 
Evans, and is known as the Red Book of Hergest, An edition of 
the “ Meddygon Myddfai,” as this collection is called, was published 
by the Welsh MSS. Society seven-and-twenty years ago, with an 
English translation.* It professes to be written under the direction 
of Rhiwallon the Physician and his sons Kadwgan, Griffith, and 
Einion ; and they are called “the ablest and most eminent of the 
physicians of their time and of the time of Rhys Gryg, their lord, 
and the lord of Dinevor, the nobleman who maintained their rights 

16 Poestion, Lapplindische Marchen, 55. 

17 Cymru Fu, 474 

18 The Physicians of Myddvai—Meddygon Myddfai—translated by John 


Pughe, Esq., F.R.C.S., and edited by Rev. John Williams ab Ithel, M.A. 
1861. 3 
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and privileges, in all integrity and honour, as was meet.” This 
nobleman was Prince of South Wales in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century ; and his monumental effigy is in the Cathedral of 
St. David’s. I have been unable to ascertain the real age of the 
manuscript ;!° but whether or not it dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the thing to be noticed for our present purpose is that it con- 
tains no reference to the legend of the Van Pool. The published 
volume contains also another and longer recension of the work, 
which is ascribed in the colophon to Howel the Physician, who, 
writing in the first person, claims to be “regularly descended in 
the male line from the said Einion, the son of Rhiwallon the Physi- 
cian of Myddvai, being resident in Gilgwryd, in Gower.” This re- 
cension, therefore, is presumably later in date than the former ; 
and the manuscript from which it was printed is said to have been 
a transcript made in 1743 “from the book of John Jones, Physician 
of Myddfai, the last lineal descendant of the family.” The remedies 
it contains, though many of them are antique enough, and super- 
stitious enough, are of various dates and sources; and, so far trom 
being attributed to a supernatural origin, they are distinctly said to 
“have been proved to be the best and most suitable’for the human 
body through the research and diligent study of Rhiwallon” and 
his three sons. This negative evidence tends to show that the con- 
nection of the Van Pool story with the Physicians is of compara- 
tively recent date. 

And yet. it is but natural that the offspring of a mythical 
creature like the Lady of the Lake should be men of extraordinary 
powers. The children of the gods of Greece were demi-gods. 
Mélusine gave birth to monsters of ugliness and of wickedness. 
So the heroine of the Llanberis legend had two sons and two 
_ daughters, all of whom were remarkable. The elder son became a 
great physician, and all his descendants were celebrated for their 
proficiency in medicine. ‘lhe second son was a Welsh Tubalcain. 
One of the daughters invented the small ten-stringed harp, and the 
other the spiniiing-wheel. “Thus,” we are told, “ were introduced 
the arts of medicine, manufactures, music, and woollen work!” 
If, then, there were a family at Myddfai renowned for their leech- 
craft, and possessed of lands and influence, as we know was the 
fact, their hereditary skill would seem to an ignorant peasantry to 
demand a supernatural origin; and their wealth and material 


19 Since the above was written, Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans has kindly 
examined the MS. for me, and informs me that its date is between 1380 and 
1400. ' 
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power would not refuse the additional consideration which a con- 
nection with the legend of the neighbouring pool would bring 
them. At all events, such a conclusion to the legend would be in 
harmony with that of similar stories, and would satisfy the minds 
of men who are in a state of culture to accept a tissue of marvels as 
a narrative of facts. 

Here we might terminate our review, already too prolix, of this 
interesting saga. But it would be incomplete without the mention 
of a sequel;hitherto unrecorded. One day last summer, a collier of 
Tavern y Banwen, near Capel Coelbren, a station in a wild district 
on the Swansea and Brecon Railway, related to Mr. Llywarch Rey- 
nolds, Mr. David Lewis (both well-known Welsh antiquaries), 
and myself several folk-tales, and, among others, The Physicians 
of Myddfai. His version contained only one remarkable variation, 
namely, that after narrating the lady’s retirement to the pool, he 
added :—* They determined to drain the lake with the object of 
finding her ; and they began, when up started out of the lake a man 
hairy and ugly to behold, who cried out : 


* Os na chai lonydd yn y lle, 
Fi fodda, dre ’Berhonddu !’ 

(‘ 1f I do not get quiet in the place, 

I will drown the town of Brecon.’) 


Frightened by this, they gave up the search.” 

The foregoing couplet presented the obvious difficulty that the 
town of Brecon was many miles away on the other side of the 
mountains, I therefore made inquiries at Ystradgynlais, on the 
Brecknockshire side of the Vans, and was informed by a friend 
there that he had discussed the couplet in question with an old 
man who died the year before last, aged 94, and who was a perfect. 
mine of folklore. This old man stated to my friend that the second 
line of the couplet should run:—* Mi fodda, i Blaensawdde” 
(I will drown Blaensawdde). Blaensawdde is the village 
where the bereaved husband lived; and its mention would 
accordingly make the couplet .clear. Further research, how- 
ever, leads me to suspect that we have in this tag to the 
story a modern transfer to the Van Pool of a legend more pro- 
perly belonging to Llyn Cwmllwch, a small tarn lying under the 
Brecon Beacons. It is told of that piece of water that the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbourhood formed a plan to drain it; and, indeed, 
had gone so far that they had all but completed their work, when a 
sudden tempest broke over them, and a gigantic figure, whose hair 
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and beard were three yards long, emerged from the midst of the 
pool, and ordered them to desist from their purpose, or else he 
would drown the town of Brecon and all the vale of Usk.” If my 
conjecture be right, this transfer is an example of the ease with 
which stories already located migrate to a fresh site, and adapt 
themselves to new scenes. The process is before our eyes. The 
practical spirit of the nineteenth century, slowly finding its way 
into remote districts, would easily suggest the determination to 
solve the mystery and win back the lady by one stroke, and with 
a legend of another lake in the same mountainous district ready 
made, the dove-tailing would be speedily—nay, unconsciously— 
accomplished. Such cases of transfer have occurred over and over 
in the past, and must be occurring daily even yet. When we meet 
with an instance in which it can be traced with tolerable certainty, 
- that instance is valuable. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry : we have found the saga 
of The Physicians of Myddfai to be a Swan-maiden myth in a late 
stage of development. It is connected with a family which rose to 
power and influence early in the thirteenth century, and professes 
to account for the medical skill and knowledge displayed by the 
members of that family. But inasmuch as the writings of the 
family, of various dates, but originating at a period when men did 
not hesitate to ascribe every extraordinary ability and attainment 
to supernatural aid, contain no reference to the story, it is probable 
that its connection with the family is comparatively recent. More- 
over, the story is still living as a folk-tale, and is apparently even 
yet possessed of sufficient vitality for growth. 


E. Sipney HaRrtTLanp. 





CHIPPENHAM AS A VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


(Continued from ante, p. 108.) 


3 THE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMUNITY. 


We may now safely turn to the evidence which shows us the 
structure of the community and the survivals of its archaic origin 
still obtaining. And we will consider first the basis of member- 
ship. 
20 Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Iveland, iii., 263. 
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The homestead is clustered together in a village, and not distri- 
buted into tribal households, scattered over the country side. The 
plan of Chippenham shows us that through the centre of a tongue 
of land formed by the windings of the River Avon, a roadway from 
Bristol to Calne was cut, and along the sides of this roadway, in 
English fashion, the village community of Chippenham constructed 
their homesteads. These formed the initial points of all rights, and 
this archaic rule left its imprint on municipal custom, when in 1835, 
it was reported that the freemen are “those who occupy what are 
now called burgage tenements,” and “if a burgess ceases to reside 
in the town, it is usual for him to resign.” 

What kind of tenements these were, and how nearly they answered 
to the description of the homesteads of the archaic community 
can fortunately be ascertained from the document already quoted, 
dating from James I.’s reign. It is there stated that “ no inhabitant 
or householder within the said borough taking or who is to take 
any benefit of the said borough lands by virtue of these presents, 
shall at any time hereafter divide his tenement, house or habitation 
into divers parts or habitations, or into more habitations than one.” 
Clearly therefore we have here as the homestead of King James’s 
time, something far larger than the ordinary village or town house ;” 
and it is not too much to suggest a comparison with the enclosed 
homestead and its “gerstun,” “stédfald,” “oxena geheg,” “ sceap- 
hammas,” “flax-hammas,” which Dr. Nasse has collected from the 
charters, and which are within recent times typical of Kentish 
farm houses.” It appears, then, that Chippenham was, so recently 
as the early seventeenth century, a collection of farm homesteads 
rather than a town in the ordinary sense of the term. 

In order to obtain some idea as to how this cluster of homesteads 
in a village held together before the days of chartered privileges, we 
must turn to the name of a portion of the land still held by the 
corporation. This land is called “ Englands” and is situated very 
near to the town and close to the site or reputed site of the King’s 
Villa, which tradition assigns to the spot now occupied by the pre- 


16 Compare the description given by Davis in his Agriculture of Wilts of the 
situation of Wiltshire villages in general, p. 9. 

17 Municipal Corporation Commission, 

18 Thid. 

19 bid. 

20 This may be compared with the burgage tenements of other municipali- 
ties, At Westbury there were ‘‘61 burgage tenements covered by 140 houses,’’ 
and other examples occur of a like nature. 

21 Nasse’s Agricultura! Community of the Middle Ages, 16-17. 

22 Arch. Cant. iv., 217. 
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mises adjoining the new county court, including perhaps the Angel 
Inn.* In a survey of Chippenham, dated 1275 (i. Edw. I), this 
land is called “ Hinlond,” and Canon Jackson very appropriately 
identifies it with the inland or home ground of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Dr. Leo says of this word, “an Anglo-Saxon estate was usually 
divided into two parts ; one of which was occupied by the proprie- 
tor or usufructuary himself with his establishment, and the other 
was ceded to the greater part of the servants in return for rent. 
and service, as a reward for their assistance or as the means of sup- 
port to those who were not freed men. The portion so surrendered 
was called titland and that occupied by the owner himself inland, 
or hléfordes inland.”** This is of course in accordance with Mr. 
Seebohm’s reading of the evidence, when he points out that “the 
lord’s demesne land was called in the Exon Domesday for Cornwall, 
the thane’s inland ; so, too, in a law of King Edgar’s the tithes are 
ordered to be paid ‘as were on the thane’s inland as on geneat land,’ 
showing that the distinction between the two was exhaustive.” * 
But our evidence proves that in modern times, that is certainly 
since the reign of Queen Mary, this inland, translated so freely 
ly the authorities just quoted as lord’s demesne land, belonged 
at Chippenham to the village community itself without the inter- 
position of any manorial lord. The only question is then, did it 
belong to the village community at any earlier period, and especi- 
ally at a period which enables us by strong historic probability to 
suggest that it had so descended age after age from the date when 
the market village first carved out its clearing in the forest? Such 
a period is represented by the Domesday survey. What is recorded 
there Mr. Seebohm proves is true of the early Anglo-Saxon period.** 
In Domesday, then, Chippenham is termed a “manerium.”* The: 
king held it, and it provided one night's entartainment with all its. 
customs. Here is the community acting in its corporate capacity.. 
It was, moreover, absolutely free—non geldavit, nec hidata fuit. 
Its land consisted of 100 carucates; in demesne were 16 carucates 
and 28 serfs, the villani (48), bordarii (45), cota’ii (20), and swine- 
herds (23), holding, inter omnes, 66 carucates. There were also 12 
mills and 100 acres of meadow, wood 4 miles square, and pasture 2. 
iniles long and 1 mile broad. We have here ‘a description of the. 

23 Jackson’s History of Chippenham, p. 16.. 

24 Local’ Nomenclature of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 54. 

25 Seebohm's English Village Community, p 135 and ef. p.. 150. 

_ 26 See cap. iii. of the English Village Community. 

27 This term is an important distinction from the other term us2d in Domes- 

day for a community, villa. See Ellis’s Introduction to Domesda:. 
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“inland,” the “ outland,” and the surrounding meadows, pasture, 
and wood. The survey goes on to say that Bishop Osbern held 2 
hides, Ulviet 1 hide, Edric half a virgate, and in other folios it is 
_ recorded that Roger de Berchelai held 1 hide, } virgate of the 
demesne, and Rainald Canut held 1 hide of the king. Now, these 
special holdings were certainly taken from the demesne lands: in 
one case it is expressly said so, and they therefore represent the 
earliest transfer of lands held in common to a tenure in severalty. 
But however early this tendency to break up the old system 
was, thes2 grants did not exhaust the 16 carucates of the demesne 
or inland ; and the holder of the remaining Jands must therefore 
have been the manerium in its corporate capacity. One expression 
in the Domes lay account of Chippenham indicates the existence of 
group holding, as distinct from individual holding, namely, inter 
omnes, by which term the holding of the 66 carucates of the villani, 
&c., is recorded. I am inclined to think that this and other similar 
expressions in Domesday meant a holding in common, not a 
quantity of land held by many individual tenants; and therefore 
if we translate this method of holding into ,its proper nistoric 
equivalent, we get the individual group [of kinsmen] holding their 
possessions in lineal descent from those times when to divide a 
family holding was almost the last, not the first, resort of the co- 
heirs of an estate. And hence the suggestion that the manerium of 
Chippenham held the demesne lands as a group-holding is borne 
out by Domesday evidence itself. : 

Our next point in this survey of the community is to ascertain 
whether the same continuity of custom which marks the method of 
holding lands and of cultivation, and which thereby tends to show 
that the charter of Queen Mary did not create the institutions it 
legislates upon, marks also the system of self-government existing 
at Chippenbam. Before the reign of Mary there is evidence that 
within the manor and under the jurisdiction of the bailiff there was 
not only a pillory and a prison, but also a gallows.* And when we 
come to the byelaws enacted after the granting of the charter, there 
is exactly the same species of jurisdiction, though nothing in the 
charter but general clauses grants or suggests the powers assumed 
to exist. The system of self-government of Chippenham alike 
before and after incorporation was practically the same, and it 
bears further witness to the archaic origin of the community. In 
the 39th of Elizabeth a set of byelaws was framed by the bailiff and 
burgesses, “with the consent of the chief commons,” a consent 


28 Jackson’s History of Chippenham, p. 20. 
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which certainly takes us back for its origin to a time prior to the 
charter. These byelaws provided, inter a/ia, under penalty of fine 
and disfranchisement, for the attendance of all the inhabitant 
householders on the bailiff and burgesses when summoned for the 
composition and maintenance of good order within the borough. 
Offenders were interdicted for transgressing against the regulations 
from buying or selling within the borough on pain of fine and im- 
prisonment. Bakers offending against the assize were to be set in 
the pillory ; every tippler setting up a tippling shop to be bound 
by recognizances; and there were other similar regulations for 
butchers, brewers, chandlers, and others. Every burgess was re- 
quired to have in his house a staff and a club, and every other 
inhabitant householder a club, to come forth whenever need should 
require. No inhabitant within the borough was allowed to “seek 
for reformation or justice to be ministered in any matter touching 
good order in the borough” at any court other than at the bailiff 
and burgesses “upon pain every offender to lose his and their whole 
freedom.”” 

These enactments are curious, and as evidence of archaic con- 
tinuity of self-government are of great value. But the true force 
of their evidence as to archaic origin lies in the sanctions enforcing 
the law. These were not dependent upon the national executive, 
but were strictly communal in their character, and one of them, 
“that the offender should also be debarred of all benefit out of the 
borough lands until he submit himself,” has its counterpart all 
over India and among other peoples who live in village com- 
munities. 


4, THE SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION. - 


Thus far, then, the community of Chippenham presents an in- 
teresting example of the archaic village community, free, and inde- 
pendent from any lord’s influence other than that of the king, the 
national representative. The period which witnessed its probable 
spoliation of lands kept alive the archaic customs of holding and 
cultivating lands, and with this kept alive its right to the lands 
themselves. And hence without any real break in the continuity 
of its history as a land-owning and land-cultivating community, we 
can now pass on to consider the exact nature of the customs which 
regulated its internal economy. 


29 Municipal Corporation Commission, ii., 1247. 
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The lands set out in Queen Mary’s charter are as follows :— 


A messuage, the moiety of a yard-land and four parcels 


of land called Poxes in Rowder Down _... pity 120 acres 
Arable land in the common field of Chippenham ies 21 acres 
A mead called West Mead ose ioe si 30 acres 
Close of pasture called Englands... sey hs 17 acres 
A close in Chippenham called Burleaze atk jae 4 acres 
A coppice called Rowder Down Coppice das ss 21 acres 
213 acres 


Pasture in Chippenham called Boltscroft, udmeasurement 
not set out. 


These lands, however small in extent, represent the full require- 
ments in kind of a village community of the most perfect type, and 
it is suggestive that the community of Chippenham should thus 
have obtained in the reign of Queen Mary so archaic a provision. 

Turning first to the arable land, it is surely significant that the 
old bundle of acre-strips known as a yard-land should appear 
among the lands. If the yard-land here was the same as it was 
in other manors nearly all over the country, the villagers of Chip- 
penham possessed one relic, at all events, of the most ancient 
form of cultivating land. They evidently carried out the archaic 
practice most fully in their 21 acres in the “common field of 
Chippenham.” It must be remembered that the limited body 
created by the charter, and not the general body of freemen 
known by prescription only, enjoyed this arable land; and when 
they cultivated {their own scattered strips they were mixing with 
others who were likewise engaged, but who represented the descen- 
dants of the once undivided ownership of the common field of 
Chippenham. In later times this partial survival of archaic cus- 
tum had passed away, for in 1835 there was no mention of the 
arable land in the common field, but in its place appears “ about. 
six acres of land which the corporation have of their own property ” 
and from which they received rent.*! 

The meadow land was used even so late as 1835 in a very 
archaic fashion. From the Commissioner’s report it appears that 
the land called “ West Mead,” was laid down in meadow, and 
the grass divided annually among the bailiff and burgesses and the 
ninety-seven first freemen on the anciatry. An acre was first set 
out for the bailiff and twelve burgesses, and the remainder was then 

30 See ante p. 39 for the meaning of the term yard-land in Wiltshire and its 
archaic provisions. 
31 Mun, Corp. Com. ii. 1248. 
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<livided into quarter-acres called “ farthingdoles,” and each of the 
ninety-seven freemen was entitled to one. No one was allowed to 
enter the mead until the bailiff had cut-his acre; but after the 
bailiff had carried away, any one was at liberty to cut his farthing- 
dole when it suited himself, and application was made to the sub- 
bailiff who, if necessary, trod down a path to the specified farthing- 
‘dole. The freemen were said to be much attached to this mode of 
occupying their property.” 

Now observing from what has already been said that the bailiff 
was the “headman” of the Chippenham community, the archaic 
significance of his cutting the first acre is best shown by some 
Hindu customs. At the chief Hindu festival connected with agri- 
culture the Raja goes through the form of ploughing and sowing 
before any one else commenced these operations, and this was con- 
sidered to take away the sin which tilling the land is supposed to 
convey. 

After the grass is cut in the West Mead the whole is stocked in 
common by the freemen and freeholders, the freeman paying 4d to 
the corporate fund for every beast which they put in, and the 
freeholders putting in three beasts for every acre free of any 
charge. 

Besides this pasture the land known as “ England’s” was stocked 
‘by the freemen, each putting in 2 horses or 6 beasts; and, probably, 
this took the place of the older pasture ground called Boltscroft 
which is now lost to the corporation though by what means is not 
now ascertainable. Then there is the furest or woodland, which | 
is represented by the coppice called Rowder Down coppice and the 
Burleaze close. Further evidence of common pasture is to be obtained 
from the Hundred Rolls (ii. p. 506), where we have the following 
entry, “communa de Chippenham habet in bruariis viii quarant 
in longitudine et in latitudine iiii quarant ; eadem villa babet in 
morisco,” ete., etc. 

Thus then the arable land with its relics of archaic allotment 
into yard-lands, the meadow land with its still surviving custom of 
tribute by the headman, the pastures and the forest held in com- 
‘mon, make up together the exact requirements in kind of the an- 
cient village community. That in extent they‘were far short of 


32 Municipal Corp. Com. ii. 1248. 
bid Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p- 106. Such a ceremony by 
‘the headman is by no means confined to the agricultural community of the 
_Aryans, as may be proved by the feast of the Zulus, where the king sacrifices a 
bullock, and so renders it lawful to cut the new-ripe mealies (South African 
Folk-lore Journal, i, 134 ; Antiquary, v. 138). 
0 
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the requirements of the ancieat village community is due to the 
conflict between archaic rights and more modern necessities. 

We have noted that the evidence points to Chippenham as an 
example of the free village community, and Professor Nasse quotes: 
the Hundred Rolls as being one proof out of many that “it is not 
to be seen who could have been lord of the manor on this pastura 
communis, and we must assume that the common pasture must. 
have belonged actually to the villata, .e. either to the possessors of 
the different feoda or to all the libere tenentes,”™ a conclusion re- 
markably coinciding with all the other evidence here drawn to- 
gether that in Chippenham we have an example of a village com- 
munity not under the dominion of a lord, but free and independent. 


G. LAURENCE GoMME. 


54 Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, p. 60. 
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REVIEW, 


Tax Countinc-our Raymes or Caiipren : their Antiquity, Origin, and Wide 
Distribution. A Study in Folk-Lore, by Henry Carrineton Botton. 
London (E. Stock), 1888. Small 4to., pp. xii. 121 (3). 


TuIs is a welcome and valuable addition to the working folk-lorist’s library, 
though its value might easily have been greatly increased by a little extra 
research on the author’s part. Just half the book is occupie] by the 
rhymes themselves, arranged according to countries, and, within the coun- 
try group, under fairly convenient headings. Speaking under correction, 
it is the fullesi collection we know of. But whilst the author has ranged 
the world from China to Peru, he has neglected some easily accessible 
sources. The rich folk-lore literature of Italy is represented by five ex- 
amples, and this, although Pitré has devoted a whole volume (published in 
1879) to children’s games. France again has but twenty examples, M, 
Rolland’s works, notably his Rimes et Jeux de Venfance (1883) being 
entirely ignored. But as far as Germany and England are concerned, 
the collection is fairly full, and there are a number of American examples 
taken down from the children themselves. The author’s acquaintance with his 
subject is of a rather “ got-up” nature, or he could never quote a familiar 
rhyme in such a vile shape as 


Tinker, Tailor, 

Soldier, Sailor, 
Gentleman, Apothecary, 
Ploughboy, Thief, 


where his ear should have told him that the underlined words could not 
possibly be right. 

The introductory chapters are interesting and pleasantly written, but 
like much else that comes from the States the author’s theories are at 
times as critical as could be wished, at times curiously naive and unso- 
phisticated. On the whole, Mr. Bolton inclines to the .“ borrowing theory ;” 
he thinks the modern counting-out rhymes are descended from the original 
formule used in divination ceremonies in Pagan times through the inter- 
mediary of medieval charm-literature. It never seems to have occurred to 
him that the boys and girls of the past played at games as children do 
now, and in probably much the same way, and that it is much more likely 
the contemporary rhymes come down from the children than from the 
elders of antiquity. Not that the connection he points out between divi- 
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nation-practices and counting-out games is illusory, but the games instead 
of being the detritus of the former, are far more likely representatives of the 
earlier stages of culture out of which the practices in question proceeded. 
Of course, as in the analogous case of Mirchen, the mass of children’s rhymes 
is a complex and an ever changing one ; in it are to be found, side by side, 
echoes of the most archaic savagedom and of yesterday’s newspaper. Each 
race shapes this material differently, and special historical circumstances, 
the German immigration into the States for instance, the effects of which 
are well brought out by the author, may cause the rhyme-complex of one 
race to modify that of the other. But in this even more than in other 
departments of folk-literature resemblances between different groups should 
not be held to imply a direct influence of the one on the other, nor should 
the quest after definite origines be pushed too far. 

Mr. Bolton’s work will make it easier to compile the book on the sub- 
ject, and until.that is compiled will usefully fill its place. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PHYSICIANS OF MYDFFAI AND THE “THREE CAUSELESS BLOWS.” 


(Ante p. 109.) 


Mr. Hartland has pointed out the significance of the incident of the 
three causeless blows in the Welsh legend, and has given some curious 
parallels from savage folk-lore. I think it is worth noting that the Dyaks 
of Borneo had such a legend, particularly as it clearly indicates totemism. 
The Bishop of Labuan says “ there is a fish which is taken in their rivers 
called a puttin, which they would on no account touch under the idea that 
if they did they would be eating their relations, The tradition respecting 
it is that a solitary old man went out fishing and caught a puttin, which 
he dragged out of the water and laid down in his boat. On turning round 
he found it had changed into a very pretty little girl. Conceiving the idea 
that she would make, what he had long wished for, a charming wife for 
his son, he took her home and educated her until she was fit to be married. 
She consented to be the son’s wife, cautioning her husband to use her well. 
Sometime after her marriage, however, being out of temper, he struck her, 
when she screamed and rushed away into the water, not without leaving 
behind her a beautiful daughter, who became afterwards the mother of the 
race.” —Journ. Ethnological Society, new series, ii. 26-27. 


G. L. Gomme. 
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THE BAKERS OF YORK AND THEIR 
ANCIENT ORDINARY. 


(Continued from page 134,) 


‘*Gentyll bakers, make good breade! for good breade doth comforte, 
«confyrme, and doth stablysshe a mannes herte.”—A. Borde’s Dyetary, chap, 12. 


[10 March 5, Edw. VI. ; seventeen persons] 

Assembled in the Counsell Chamber upon Ousebrige of the sayd Cittye a p.1s0. 
the daye and yeare above sayd, when and wher it was agreed and confirmed 
‘by the sayd presens emongs other thinges as followethe. 

15. Item, that from hensforth suche a3 be free of bakers crafte within si iii cae 
this Citty, shall not bake after xiijd. or xiiijd. to the dowzen for the hucksersaner sila, 
hucksters to sell againe, but shall put such advantage in ther bread to sell . 

-after xijd. the dowzen, vpon pain to everye suche as bake or sell to the con- 
‘trarye, hereof to forefayte vjs. viijd., tot/ens guotiens, thone halfe to the vse 
-of the Caambre, and thother halfe to the sayd Occupacion. 

— May, 5 Edw. VI.] 

16. Item. It is further agreed That from henceforthe no baker of this 4.D. 15s. 

No baker to me 


<ittye, shall sell any bread to any huckster within the same to sell agayne, iy, fuckster 
aipon payne to euery bakester vjs. viijd. And euery huckester sellinge it jiutussssput downe 
agayne xijd., toties quoties., &c. 

[5 Feb. 6 Edw. VI.] 

17. Item. It is further agreed, that accordinge to the auncient custome 
the bakers of this Cittye shall make weekly Maynbread, sufficient to serue Main-bread to be 
the Cittye withe; upon payne the whole Occupacion to forefaite iijs. iiijd. 
to the vse of the common Chambre, totiens quotiens, 

19 August 6 Edw. VI.] 

18. Item. . It is further ordeyned and agreed by the sayd presens with 4». 1%. 
the consent and assent of the whole crafte of the bakers, that whosoeuer of 
them doo frome henceforthe offende against any statute or ordynaunce 
-concerninge ther occupacion, he shalbe fyned and punished for euery suche {Ps punished with. 
offence accordinge to the sayd statutes and ordenaunces, withoute any 
manner of ease or redemption. i 

19. Item, That none of them from henceforthe shall sell any bread to 
any huckster to sell againe, vnto a further ordre be taken herein, Vpon {see ordinance of 
payne of forefayture of iijs. iiijd. toties quoties, And that they put their 7 
advantage to ther bread accordinge to the late agrement therof. 

20. Item. It is agreed that the Bow[]]e bakers shall haue warninge by vowte baker, 
the Searchers of the sayd occupacion and one of the Maior’s officers to 
keepe ther Assise to them gyven, and to be gyven, as hath bene 
-accustomed ; vpon payne of forefaitinge for euery tyme iijs. iiijd. or els 
neuer after to bake to sell, withoute anye manner of ease or redemption. 

21. Item, That no maner of baker or other from henceforthe, bake anye Monet bakebouttea 
boulted bread to sell, upon payne of iijs. iiijd. to be forefaited as is above- 
ssayd. 


A.D, 1552, 


[12 Feb. 1 Mary ; thirteen persons, ] com 
Assembled in the Counsell Chamber’ vpon Ousebrige, the daye and “”"™ 
yeare aboue sayd. When and wher for the amendment of the occupacion 
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of common bakers of this city, and to avoyde occasion of daylye com- 
playnte and varians betwene them and tle Tiplers cr Bolbakers of the 
same, — 
It was ordeyned and agreed by the sayd presens with consent of the 
Maisters of the sayd Occupacign hereafter named, that is to saye [twenty- 
three names | :— 
22. That from henceforthe, it shall not be lawfull for anye inhabitant 
Ee within this Cittye or suburbs of the same, by them selues, ther servants or 
ofthe tiptrs or boat others by their comaundement, to buy any bread of the tiplers or boll- 
day market. bakers aforsayd, in any other place but onelye in Thursdaye Market, at the 
dayes therfore lymytted, vpon payne that aswell euery such inhabitant s0o- 
buyinge against this ordinaunce, as the tipler selling the same, upon dewe 
presentment or profe, shall forfaite iijs, iiijd. a peeve, totiens quotiens ; 
thoue halfe of whiche forfayture shall be to the Chamber, and thother half 
to the Crafte. 
Herchers to sense &e. 23. Item, that the searchers of bakers maye lawfully take suche bread 
as they perceyue so bought, from anye that hathe bought, or do carye-the 
same, to thentent they maye make dewe presentment therof. And if any 
of the sayd inhabitantes, ther servants or others caryinge or conveyinge: 
anye of the same bread in ther skirt or otherwise, will not suffer the sayd 
Searchers peaceablye to take the same to be presented as is aforsayd, but 
it dothe withstand and denye, than éuerye the sayd inhabitants, for whom 
the sayde bread is so bought, shall vpon presentment or other dewe profe, 
forefait for euery suche withstanding or denyer iijs. iiijd. toties quoties, é&c.,. 
to be equally imployed in forme aforesayd. 

24, Item, it is further agreed by the sayd presens with consent afore- 
sayd, that the sayd common bakers of this Cittye maye frelye come to- 
Thursdaye Markett Crosse and ther sell ther bread, as other the sayd 
Keping ti:lers and tiplars or bolbakers maye do, makine good bread and kepinge like Assise- 

therof, as the sayd tiplars are bound to doo, anye ordenaunce or decree: 
heretofore made to the contrarye hereof notwithstandinge. 
25. Item it is also ordeyned and agreed by the sayd presens, That the 
sayd tiplers or bolbakers shall not sell anye bread at the suyd Thursdaye- 
Uys “and toul- Markett in any of the dayes to them lymited, but onely frome seaven of 
Mien mete” the Glocke in the morninge vnto twelve of the clocke at noone; vpon 
payne of forefayture of all suche bread as shalbe founde ynsolde or 
vndelyvered at the sayd Markett Crosse after the sayd howre of twelve of 
the Minster clocke striken ; and to be taken so forefaited by the Searchers. 
or others, good men of the sayd Occupacion and brought to the Chambre- 
vpon Ousebrige, ther to be devided, thone halfe therof to thuse of the 
Chambre, and thother halfe [to thuse of] of the sayde crafte,—anye ordre- 
or decre heretofore made to the contrarye notwithstandinge. 
[18 May, 1 Mary] 
A.D, 1550. 26. [tem, That no maner ,person of this cittye shall buy any spiced! 
None to buy spicca CAKeS in St. Marigate or elsw her, upon payne of forefayture xxd., as often 
-sapaad as they so doo, thone halfe to the Chambre, and thother "halfe to. 
thoccupacion. 
- [30 July, & Eliz. ; sixteen persons assembled] 
27. Moreouer the day and yere aboue sayd at the humble request of 
Lancelot Williamson, Nicholas Clerke, and Willm. Willson, searchers of 
the misterie of free Bakers of this cittie and good men of the same crafte,. 
It was ordeyned and aggreed by the sayd worshipfull presens, with consent 
of the sayd occupacion, that for the better quyetnes, honestye and profitt 
of the sayd crafte, the searchers of the sayd misterye for the tyme beinge, 
with advise of the moste discreet of thoccupacion, shall haue frome tyme- 
to tyme thordre, punyshment, and fynes, of thoffenders againste certayne: 
to have ccr, Articles of ther ordinaunces, here vnder written and specified, yeildinge 
fines, payings and payinge yerely to the Chambrelaynes of this Cittye to the common: 


bakers to sell ss 
thursday market, 
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vse xs. at Martinmas and Penthecoste equally. Provided alwais that if 

any negligence, dissention, misordre or doubt shall at any tyme arise or 

happen by reason of the premisses emonges the sayd occupacion, then the 

Lorde Maior for the tyme beinge, to haue the correction, ordre, and 

redresse therof, accordirge to his good discretion,—this sayd agreament in 

anye wise notw ithstandinge. 

28. Firste if anye of thoccupacion beinge lawfully warned by ther 
Searchers to come to ther assembles in ther common place accustomed, for pgteomrastosnem 
good ordre of thoccupacion, do make default, he to forfayte xxd., toties 
quoties ; excepte onlye, he haue a cause reasonable of his absens. 

29. Item if anye of the sayd crafte be disobedient, or of misbehavore of misbehaviour or 
againste ther Searchers for the tyme beinge at ther assembles, or els wher, srehers. 
making ther searche, or executinge ther oflice,—to forefaite for euerye 
such offence xxd. 

30. Item, if anye of the sayde crafte shall happen to brawle or revile brovting with, or 
one an other at anie ther assembles in the common place, or els whear,— 
to forfaite for euerye such offenc xijd., totces quoties. 

31. Item, if any person of the sayde occupacion shall chanse not to vse vnquiet at ye Crosse, 
himself quyetly at the Crosse, withoute any misordre,—to forfaite for 
everye such offence xxd. 

32. Item if any of the sayd crafte of free Bakers shall go hawkinz sawsiage. 
with ther Bread, either in the citty or suburbs,—to forefaite therefore xxd. 

33. Item, if anye of the sayde occupacion of free Bakers shall entise snisins orettingan. 
the apprintice of anye other free baker frome him, or sett anye other "** 
apprintice a worke, without lycens of the searchers and agremeut of the 
Maister of the sayd apprentice, vpon dewe profe,—to forefaite iijs. iiijd., 
toties quoties. 

34. Item, if anye of the sayd crafte shall take or keepe in his house xepinge apprentize 
anye suche apprentice of the sayd occupacion, as his maister haith putt "°""” 
awaye, and cannot tell gvod cause why,—to forfaite six shillings, eight- 

nce, 

i 35. And it is now agreed and ordeyned by the sayd w orshipfull presens 

with consent of all the good men Maisters of the sayd free Bakers, that 10 wot to be tre before 
manner of person shall be frome henceforthe admitted or allowed a free "7" 
baker within this cittye, onelesse he haith b en seaven yeres apprentice 

within the sayd Cittye at the same crafte, upon payne conteyned in the 

statute therfore latelye provided, thexecucion hereof reserued to the Lorde 

Maior for the tyme beinge, and his bretheren thaldermen, 

[31 Dec., 10 Elizabeth ; thirteen persons, | 

36. Assembled in the Counsell Chambre upon Ousebridge, the daye .p. i907, 
and yeare aboue sayd,when and wher for the better ordre emonges the 
bakers to be from henceforthe kept, it is agreed, that no bakers wife of No takers wite to 
this cittie come into the Corne Markett vpon the markett daye, to buye without her hus 
any manner of corne as wheat, rye, or beanes, onelesse her husband be 
seike, or furthe of the cittye, so that at no tyme ther be aboue one of a 
house of anye of the sayde bakers in the markett to buye any corne ; upon 
payne to forefaite xxd., toties quoties. 

37. Item, that none of the sayd occupacioa shall resort to any Taverne, 4 Pyeng 
Inne, Ailehoase, or Tiplinghouse, vpon anye Sondays or other holye dayes ;ervs cr seh 
in tyme of divine service or sermons, vpon payne of every one offendinge, tel 
to forfaite for every offence xijd., the one halfe to the common Chambre, 
end thother halfe to the presenter. 

[26 July, 23 Elizabeth ; thirteen persons, | 

Assembled in the Counsell ‘Chamber vpon Ousbrige the daye and yere 4.v.15, 
aboue sayd, when and wher vpon humble suite mayde by the Searchers 
and good men of the occupacion of bakers of this cittye, that is to saye, 

Christofer Dixon, Willm. Peter, Willm. Kinge, and Richarde Wilson, 
Searchers of the sayd Occupacion, it was nowe agreed by theis presente, 
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with the consent of the sayd Searchers and other good men of the sayd 
Occupacion, that the articles ensewing should be added to this ther Ordinall, 
and to be observed and kept for ever, vidlt : 


Hone tobe wt om 38. First, it is ordeyned, that no maister of the sayd occupacion shall 
srrea apprentishipe sett ou worke at the sayd occupacion anye stranger, or other that hath not 


bene an apprentice thereat and served his apprentis] ippe within this cittye 
with some brother of the sayd occupacion, vpon rayne of xxs.; the one 
halfe to the common Chamber of this cittye, and the other halfe to the 
sayd occupacion. 
vu, 39, Item, that if anye jurneyman of the sayd occupacion, which haith 
his lyuinge amonges the maisters of the sayd crafte, in helpinge them to 
bake when ther need is, dothe promise anie maister to come, and helpe bim 
to bake at tyme appointed, and the sayd jorneyman go to an other to 
worke, and disapoint the muaister he promised before to helpe,—shall for- 
faite for every offence iijs. iiijd. to be payd and deuided as is aforesayd. 
oom; 40. Item, it is ordeyned, that if anye free bakers of this citty disobaye 
anye lawfull or reasonable commaundemeut given to them by the bedell 
of the sayd fellowshippe of free Bakers on the behalf of the Searchers of the 
sayd fellowshippe for the welth of the sayd crafte,—shall forfaite for every 
offence iijs. iiijd., to be payd as affore sayd. 
Bakingoon theSon- 41. Item, it is ordeyned that no person of the misterye or crafte of 
— bakers from henesforthe shall bake anie manner of bread vpon the Sondaye 
to be sould, excepte a speciall comaundement be geuen in tyme of great 
necessitye,—upon paine of every person so offending to forfaite xxs. for 
everye offens to be payd as affore sayd. 
baker tobske or 42. Item, that no baker within this cittye shall neither baike nor 
been, boult in anie Inkepers house within this Cittye of Yorke or suburbs of the 
sume, vpon payne to forfaite vjs. viijd., so ofte as he or they shall offend, 
to be payd and devided as affore sayd. 
wbolders not to 43. Item, it is ordeyned, that no inkeper, harborer nor hostler within 
nor gesthorses this cittye or suburbs of the same make or bake anye manner of bread in 
ther howses (ryebreade for ther families excepted), but that they buy ther 
bread for to se]l to ther gwests, and for ther geste horses, of the common 
bakers of this cittye, so that every loofe of bread be marked with the 
marke of the baker of whom the saym bread was bought, to thend and 
intent that everye person maye knowe that the bread is of the right assise, 
of such value as it onght to be, wherby the inkepers, harborers and ostelers 
maye advouche the sale of their bread by the marke of the baker. And if 
anye inkeper, harborers or hosteler have anie bread found in ther howses 
in anye other manner then the manner aforesayd, that they and everye of 
them shall forfait for everye offens xls. to be payd and deuided as is afore- 
sayd. : 
Bread takne bawi- 44, Item, it is ordeyned, that all suche bread as hereafter shall be 
— found borne about hawkinge within this Cittye or suburbs to be sould, 
shalbe forfeited to the Chamber of this Cittye and disposed at the dis- 
cretion of my Lord Maior and Chamberlayns for tl.e tyme beinge accord- 
ing to the vsages and old customes of this Cittye. 
te thee sc. 40. Item, it is ordeyned, that what soeuer person ur persons of the say¢ 
fellowshippe being chosen Searchers, at the entringe of ther office shall 
fynd sufficiente sewertye for to aunswere the treasure belonginge to the 
sayd fellowshippe of bakers, and to make a trewe and juste accompt at the 
goinge furthe of searchershippe of all their reveptes and paymentes by 
them made, vpon payne of every one offendinge herein to forfaite xls., to 
be payd in forme affore sayd. 
None to take ap. 46. Item, it is ordeyned, that no brother of the said occupacion, after 
Fore cecupied sure his first settinge up as maister, shall take any apprintice vnto suche tyme 
nee sp.” a8 the sayd brother hathe bene foure yeares maister of the sayd crafte of 
bakers, upon payne of xxs. to be denided and payd as aforesade. And at 
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thend of the sayd fower yeares it shall be lawfull for the sayd brother to 
take one apprentice and no mo, vnto such tyme as the said apprentice 
have served six yeares and a halfe of his apprentishipe, upon payne of 
fortye shillingcs, to be payd as afore sayd. 

47. Item, it is ordeyned that no inhabitantes in this cittye or suburbs of wone to rake spiced 
the same not beinge a fre baker bake any spiced caikes to sell, but onelye fisee 896, 45,8, 801 
the fre bakers of the same Cittye, vpon payne of xls., to be payde and 
deuided as afforesayd. 

[14 June, 25 Elizabeth ; sixteen persons,] 

48, Assembled in the Counsell Chamber upon Owsebrige the daye and a.v. 153, 
yeare abouesayd, when aud wher it did appeare to theis presentes, that 
ther is one article in the bakers ordinall, that no inhabitantes within this 
cittye and suburbs of the same not being a free Baker, shall bake anye 
spiced caikes to sell, but onely the free Bakers of this Cittye, vpon payne 
of xls., thone halfe to the common chamber of this Cittye, and the other 
halfe to the sayd occupacion, in which Article it appeared to theise 
presentes, that ther was some inconvenience :— 

It is nowe therfore agred by theis presentes that no manner of person or 
persons shall from henceforth bake anye suche spiced cakes within this 
(itty or suburbs of the same, but onelye the free Bakers of this Citty, sone to rare 
oneles suche person or persons do compound and paye suche fine to the sayd Setr sr tha « 
occupacion of Bakers, as the Lord Maior of the sayd Cittye of Yorke for °™"* 
the tyme beinge, and his Bretheren Aldermen, shall set downe,—upon 
payne of xls, thone halfe to the common Chamber and thother halfe to 
the sayd occupacion. 

[26 Feb., 31 Elizabeth] 
49. It is agreed by the Lord Maior and Aldermen then in the counsell 4... 


None to take appren- 


Chamber assembled, that none of the sayd occupacion of bakers shall within tise befre, he, hae 


foure -yeares next after suche tyme as he shall sett up as maister in the except it be « te- 
sayd crafte, take any apprentice into his service, to exercise any parte of 
his trayd, except he be the child of a free cittizen of this cittye ; which it 
shalbe lawfull for them to take at anye tyme, so that the sayd apprentice 
be bound for no less terme then eleaven or twelve yeares as his age shall 
require, at the discrecion of the Lorde Maior for the tyme beinge, because 
and reason the powre children of this Cittye are to be placed in service, 
vpon payne of euerye one offending herein to forfaite xls for euerye offence, 
to be payd and deuided, thone halfe to the common Chamber, and thother 
halfe to the sayd occupacion. 
. [5 Dec., 32 Elizabeth] 

50. And nowe wheras my Lord Maior and this Courte are informed that 
dyuers bakers of this cittye, viz. Raulfe Hardye, John Garthe, and Richard 
Clerke haue of late vsed to sell course meale to the powre of this Cittye, and 
that they haue mingled and made up the same with branne, chesell, [chesell, 
sand or gravell} and suche like stuffe, And further that they do commonlye 
vse to buye evill corne and to mingle Rye, Barley, Beanes and Oates together 
and to grind the same into meale, and so to sell the same to the poore, 
which appeareth to this Court to be a mere deceipt to the buyer and verye 
hardlye to them to be knowen; for the avoydinge wherof It is this daye 
agreed that frome henceforthe, no maner of baker or bakers what soever 
within this Cittye, shall grind any maner of corne or grayne what soeuer 
into meale, to the intent to sell the same in meale, nor that the sayd 
bakers or anye of them shall from henceforthe, sell or cause to be sould %one to seit mente 
anye maner of meale whatsoever, (wheat-meale and beane-meale being fyne #4 bene mesic. 
and good onelye excepted) upon paine of euerye baker doinge the contrarye, 
to forfaite for euerye offence xls, to be payd and deuyded, the one halfe to 
the common Chamber, and thother halfe to the presenter. 

51. And further it is agreed that from hencforthe no maner of milner x, myner to sett 
or milners within this cittie or suburbs thereof shall from henceforth sell [yis%,ce mane 
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any maner of multer corne meale, but onelye in open markett and by 
weight, upon payne of euery person to forfaite, for euerye bushell solde in 
anye other maner xs, to be payd and deuided as is aforesayd. 

[19 June, 37 Elizabeth] 

A.D, 1505. 52. Wheras the bakinge of maine bread in this Cittye is of late almost 
left of, or cleane given ouer, which is thought, to be by reason that spyced 
cakes are of late growne into greater vse then heretofore haith bene, which 
Mayne Breade (as it is reported) is not in use, nor baked in anye other 
Cittie or place forthe of this cittye in England, and haith bene vséd in 
this Cittye tyme out of mynde of man, and is one of the auncientest 
matters of noveltye to present men of honor and others reparinge to this 
cittye withall that cann be hadd heare, it is therfore thought meet and 
convenient, that the same shalbe still continewed and kept in vse and not 
to be suffered to decaye nor to be layde downe. Whervpon it is uowe 
agreed by theis presentes, that the mayne bakers of this Cittye shall 

Mayne breade. emongest them bake euerye Frydaye morninge from henceforthe tenn 
shillings worthe of Mayne Bread at the least, good and fyne stuffe suche as 
hathe bene accustomed, t» be sould to suche as will buye the same, vpon 
payne of vj* viij* for euerye default. And it-is further ordred that if it do 
not sell before fyve of the clocke in the after none of the same day, that 
then the same mayne bakers shall send to the Lord Maior, Aldermen, 
Sheriffes and xxiiij, at fyve of the clocke in the after none of the same daye, 
(viz) to the Lord Maior and Aldermen euery of them foure pennye worthe, 
and to the Sheriffes and xxiiij euerye of them two pennye worthe, of suche- 
parte therof as shall at that houre be vnsould, who shall take and paye,for 
the same. And that the searchers of the bakers shall be chardged to se 
this order performed on the behalfe of the sayd bakers, to make present- 
ment of the defaultes of the sayd Bakers therin, thone halfe of all which 
fynes shalbe to the common Chamber and thother to the Company of 
Bakers. 

None to beke spica 3, Also it is agreed that none shall from henceforthe bake anie spiced 

Shalbe allowed. &e. cakes to be sould within this Cittye but suche onelie as shalbe allowed 
theirunto by this Court, and bound to performe suche condicons and orders 
as shall be sett downe by this Court in that behalfe, upon payne of yjs. 
viijd. to be forefated for euery tyme doinge contrarye this order, to be 
payed and deuided to the Common Chambre and Companye of Bakers 
equallye. 

Me diet eee 54. Item, it is agreed, that no spiced cakes shall be solde vnto nor 

anokyngeaorinany VSed at or in anye funeralles, christenings, drinkings with the Lord Maior, 

—_— Sheriffes, Aldermen, or Chamberlaynes after ther eleccions, nor in anye 
tavernes or innes ; and that taverners shall vse Maynbred, newe white bread 
or suche like in ther howses, and no cakes, vpon payne ot euery person 
offendinge or doinge contrarye to lose and forefaite for euerye offence or 
tyme so offendinge or doinge vjs. viijd., to be payd and deuided as affore- 
sayd. And that the Searchers of the sayd companye of bakers shall haue 
auctoritye to searche and present the offenders and defaultes in this behalfe. 

12 March, 38 Eliz.; eighteen persons, the two “ gentlemen ” named 
below not being among them, ] 

7. Assembled in the counsell Chamber upon Owse Bridge, when and wher 
it is agreed, ‘That the Articles hereafter followinge heretofore preferred by 
Willm. Kinge, John Hargill, John Brownleese, and John Harrison, Searchers. 

jentesd ‘and soci Of the bakers and other good men of the same to this Courte, to be added to. 

_ ther Ordenary ; whiche were then referred to the worshipfull Maister Robt. 

Askwith, Maister Thomas Mosley, aldermen, Percevall Brookes, James 

Mudd, gentlemen, to be by them perused and consydered vpon, beinge 

nowe by them perused and considered vpon, and delivered againe into this 

Court, and here openlye redd, and considered vpon by this Court, shalbe 

added vuto the Bakers’ Ordenarye as hereafter followethe, viz.:— 
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55. First, it is ordeyned, that the whole Companie of the sayd occupa- ctcction of serchers. 
cion shall on the Mondaye next after the feast of St. James thappostle 
assemble themszlves in ther best or most decent apperrell in St. Anthonies 
Hall, and ther by their most voices chose foure Searchers to continewe for 
a yeare then next followinge. And so from yeare to yeare shall yearlye 
vpon the sayd Mondaye euerye yeare make the like choise, to continewe 
for a yeare in forme aforesayd. And he that is warned to the sayd notcommynsetothe 
election and makethe default of his appearance (except a lawfull lett), or 
cometh not decentlye in his best or most decente apperrell, shall forfaite . ... ciccte rtus- 
for euery default xijd. And if anye so chosen searcher shall refuse, he shal] is: % #nte. 
forefaite xxs. 

56. Also at every such assemble the old and newe searchers and suche 
as have lene searchers, shall before ther departure by taer most VOYCES yacccion of padgian 
chose two Pagiant Maisters of the sayd companye, and if any chosen ™“*’ 
Pagiant Maister shall refuse to stand, he shall forefait xs, and an other 
shalbe chosen in his place, which forfaitures shall be, thone halfe to the 
comon Chamber, and thother halfe to the sayd occupacion. 

57. Item, that euery brother of the sayd occupacion shall upon con- 
venient and sufficiente warning genen to him by the bedell of the sayd comynge to oftringe 
fellowshippe, come to the mariage and offeringe of a brother or younge man ther” 
of the sayd fellowshippe, or to the buriall of a brother or suster of the 
same companie, vpon payne to forfaite to the vse of the same fellowshippe 
at every tyme iiijd. (a lawfull and convenyente excuse, or word left with 
some of the searchers, allwayes reserved and excepted). 

58. Item, it is ordeyned, That uo baker or other persons do make, _ 
bake, vtter or sell anie kindes or sortes of bread in the comon wealthe but iowonte cobentie: 
suche which the statutes and auncient ordinaunces of this Realme do allowe 
them to bake and sell ; that is to saye, they maye bake and sell Mayne 
Bread, Simnell bread, Wastell, whit, wheaten, boulted, houshold and 
horse breades (leuen cakes in Lent except), and none other kindes of bread 
to put to sale vnto her Maiesties subiectes, vpon payne to forefeit the same, 
and to be fined therfore at the discretion of my Lord Maior. 

59. Item, it is ordeyned, that the sayd bakers shall make and bake far- 
thinge whit bread, halfepennye whit, penny whit, halfe penny wheaton, »»« of prices. 
penny wheaton bread, penny houshould, and two penny houshould loves, 
and none of greater sise (sodden bread and ryebread onelye excepted) vpon 
payne of furefeiture vnto the poore all suche greate bread which they or 
anye of them shall make to sell of greater sise (the tyme of Christenmas 
allwayes excepted). 

60. Item, it is ordeyned, that euery of the sayd bakers shall sell and hem! ° ™ 
deliuer ynto’ inholders, hostelers, and victulers in horsebread but three 
loves for a pennye, and xiij. penny worthe for xijd., upon payne of vjs. viijd. 
to be equally payd and devided as aforesayd. 

61. Item that no person of the sayd misterye or crafte from henchforthe xo sax:nge on Hon- 
bake anye manner of bread or Manchett Caikes on the Sondaye to be sould jit.“ 
{except a speciall commaundement be giuen to them for tyme of great 
necessitye for some Christeninge, funerall, banquitt or such like, and crave 
licence of the Searchers of the sayd baikers or two of them at the leaste 
for the tyme beinge), vpon payne to euerye person offendinge or doinge 
contrarye this ordinance to forefaite at everye tyme xxs.,.to be deuided in 
manner and forme aforesayd. 

62. Item, that no person of the said occupacou from henceforthe sell Xe, to sl! more 
to the inholders, harborers, hostlers, or to anye other manner of customer ee 
but thirtene pennye worthe of breade for xijd. And to give none other 
gifte nor reward prevelye nor openlye or more weight then the iust assisec, 
for the oppressinge of the brethereu of the same fellowshippe, upon payne 
of imprisonment, and to make fyne at euerye tyme he offendethe this 
ordenance iijs. iiijd., equallye to be deuided as is aforesayd. 
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63. Item be it ordeyned, That all suche bread as hereafter shall be 
found carryed about in hawking or otherwise (except to the market cross 
on the dayes mentioned to be sould, or to a customer which haith it by 
tayle and spoken for), and also that all suche bread_so caryed towardes the 
Market, or to anye customer as shalbe sould by the waye, or as shalbe caryed 
to anye "Iuholder, Tipler, Huxter or Victallers house to be sould (except before 
excepted) shalbe forefaited and disposed at the discrecion of the Lord Maior ; 
and the partye offendinge sliall also forefaite and paye for the same defalt 
or offence iijs. iiijd. at euerye tyme so offendinge, to be deuided as affore- 
sayd, 

hans * fw bree = 64, Item, It is ordeyned, that when soeuer it shall happen anye person 

which shall haue serued in the sayd occupacion seauen yeares apprintice at 
the leaste in this citty, or which is the sonn of a fre baker, and that haith 
bene brought vp and sufficientlye instructed in the sayd occupacion, shalbe 
desyerous to be made free of the sayd occupacion, that the same person 
ons Teietent Shall give knowledye therof vnto the Searchers, to thentent that they maye 
on. examine him, learne, and try whether he haue trewlye serued his terme, or 
haue bene brought vp therin as afforesaid and be sufficientlye instructed, 
and an hable, good, and cunninge workeman therin or no, and of good name 
and fame. And if he be found so to haue done, and be an hable, good, and 
cunninge workeman therein, then to be admitt, and not otherwise ; which 
person before his admittance shall paye and do all such duetyes as by law 
is admitted. And shall at his first settinge vp bake a batche of bread, and 
entreat the Searchers to come and se the same, whether it be well, lawfullye, 
and workmanlie wrought and done or no, vpon paine of vijs. viijd., to be 
deuided as afforesayd. 

pene to recesve on =» G5. Item be it ordeyned, that none of the sayd occupacion shall 
receyue an other man’s servant of the same occupacion reteyned within the 
tyme of his retendre in service, without the licence and agreament of his 
maister, upon payne of forefaiture of xxs., to be payd and deuided as affore- 
sayd unto the sayd comon Chambre and companye towardes the mainten- 
ance of the sayd occupacion, without mittigacion. 

66. Item, that no maister of the sayd occupacion shall set on worke, 

Not any to set on teache, or instructe, anie person in the said occupacion which huith not 

va» served seaven yeares therin at the least as an apprintice (except he become 
bounden Apprintice to him that so settethe him on worke) ; nor shall take 
or recoyue anye jorneyman into the sayd occupacion to serue with him, 
exvept the same haue serned seaven yeares at the least as an apprintice in 
the sayd occupation of bakers, or be a fre baker’s sonn, seruinge in the sayd 
vccupacion, vpon payne of every maister doinge the contrarye to fore‘aite 
and paye xxs., equallye to be deuided as afforesaid. 

67. Item, it is ordeyned that none of the sayd occupacion shall set any 
woman to beet Woman on worke of the sayd occupacion of bakers to learne the same (ex- 
works, bat, cept she be his wife or doughter) vpon payne to forefait for every tyme so 

doinge vjs. viijd. to be payd and deuided as afforesayd. 
68. Item, it is orde[y]ned, That if anye maister of the sayd occupacion, 
,, havinge one apprintice or moe happen to dye, that no maister of the same 
feo wi ~ master's occupacion shall hyer anie suche apprintice or apprintices as hiered servant 
or otherwise at his owne will, but that the whole occupacion or most of them 
with the Searchers shall meet and conferr together and appointe vnto such 
apprintice or apprintices suche Mr or Maistres as shall be moste fitt 
' and meet toserue furth ther yeares withall; and if anye Mr do take or hyer 
anye suche apprentice or apprintices other then suche Mr or Maistres as 
the same apprintice or appriatices shall be so appointed unto, enerye suche 
Mr shall haue the same apprentice or apprentices taken from him by the 
sayd searchers and placed agane as is afforesayd, and shall forefaite and paye 
widow heade,” for euery tyme so doinge iijs. iiijd. to be deuided as aforesayd. Provided 
alwayes, that it shall and maye be lawfull to and for anie wedowe which 
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was the wife of anie Mr or fre Brother of the said occupacion to keepe a 
jorneyman or workeman havinge serued his apprintishippe in this Cittye, 
or thapprintice of her husbandes, to serue forthe his yeares duringe her 
widowehead, so it be by the consent of the Lord Maior and searchers of 
the same occupacion 3 anye thinge to the contrarye in this article not with- 
standinge. 

69. Also it is ordeyned, That whosoever of the sayd ovcupacion is dis- 
obedient against the searchers in ther searche, or at anie other tyme, or dsbedtient to the 
doth missuse his searchers or anie of them vnreuerentlie or vndecentlye ving: any, 
either in word or in deede, or doth disclose anie lawfull secretes, and the 
same proved ; or if anie of the sayd vecupacion shall vse him selfe disorder- 
lye in talke at the common place or at anie other ther assembles, and shalbe 
once warned by the searchers to hould his peace, and dotke not ; or shall 
revile, rebuke, miscall, or giue vndecent or vuseamelie words, or abnse any 
other brother of the same occupacion by facinge, imbracinge, or makinge of 
assaltes or affrayes in the presentes of the searchers, or shall departe from 
ther common place or assembles in anger, without license of the searchers, 
and will not be governed by the sayd searchers in all causes which are law- 
full belonging to ther occupacion ; shall paye euerye tyme so offendinge 
vjs. viijd., to be devided in maner and forme afforesayd. 

70. Item. It is also ordeyned that if ther happen anie contrauersie to Xo, sites without 
fall or be betwene anie of the said occupacion, they nor none of them shall 
attempt any suite of lawe one against another without licence of the 
searchers, before they haue compleyned themselves therof to ther searchers 
and companye, nor before the searchers and companye and other whom 
they shall call to them have hadd the hearinge of the same controuersies ; 
to thintent to ende the same without expenses in lawe, if they cann ; vpon 
payne of euery one doinge contraye to this order to forefeit and paye vjs. 
viijd, thone halfe to the common Chamber and thother halfe to the sayd 
occupacion (complayntes to my Lord Maior excepted). 

71, Also it is ordeyned that if any of the searchers of the sayd occt- ferchers not 
pacion be found perciall, remisse, or necligent, or not indifferent in his ews 
office, or shall fauor or beare withe anye person or persones in ther offences, 
or will not execute the sayd ordeuaunces indifferently and with effecte, that 
then upon proof ther of hadd before the other searchers and suche other 
as haue bene searchers, every suche searcher so in defalt shall lose and fore- 
feite at euery tyme so doinge to the said companye xxd. or lesse, at the dis- 
crecion of the afforenamed persons. 

72. Item, that no maister of the sayd occupacion shall keepe anye person None to be kept vne 
as apprintice vnbounden the space of two monethes uext after his first *" 

— upon payne of vjs. viijd., to be payde and deuided as afore- 
way’ 

73. Item, when any Mr of the sayd occupacion shall take apprin- 
tice bound by indenture, the same Mr shall bringe and shewe the same showm: indentures 
indentures vnto the searchers, or to two of them, within xiiij. dayes 
next after the sealinge of the same, and ther to regester the same ; and the 
same Indentures shalbe made onelye by the Clerke vnto the sayd Bakers, 
and by none other, painge therefore xijd, upon payne of xiijs. iiijd, to be 
payed and deuided equallie as is afforesayd. 

74, Also it is agreed, That euery Mr which shall take apprentice shall tnroning inaentures- 
within two monethes next after the sealing of his indentures enroll the 
same in the common Regester of this Cittye, and shall paye for the same 
enrolment viijd. to the common Clerk and common Chamber, equallye to 
be deuided, vpon payne of vjs. viijd. 

75. Also it is is agreed that it shalbe lawfull for any baker of this 4,110 weeade, 
cittye to bake sodden cakes or sodden bread at suche assize as shal be 
appointed by my Lorde Maior for the tyme beinge for the same, without 
incurringe anye penaltye in that behalfe. theis Oordenannces, or any thinge 





a 
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in the same or in anye of them conteyned to the contrarye in anyewise 
not withstandinge. 


[19 Dee. ; 3 James IT: tw enty-seven per-ons, | 

Assembled in the Councell Chamber upon Owse Bridg the day and year 
as above said, when and where vpon the humble petition of Robert Jeeb, 
Edmund Rogers, George Robinson, and John Austin, Searchers, and other 
good men of the occupacion of bakers in this citty, for y* avoyding of 
divers inconveniences and differences that of late have arisen amongst the 
brethren of the said company concerning ye right vnderstanding of the 
words of a certaine article in the+27 folio in this ordinary about their 
takeing apprentices, and for y* avoyding of such differences that for y* 
future may hapen amongst them this ensueing order was made, vizt. 


sppren- 76, Ordered, that no maister or other person of the said Company shall 
sa hes years set take any apprentice vntill such maisters or other person haue sett up and 
pprentie exercised his trade as a maister by the space of foure yeares,‘and that then it 
* shall be Jawful for such maister to take one apprentice and no more untill such 
apprentice haue serued six yeares and a halfe of his apprenticeship, whether 
y* boy so to be taken apprentice be the sonne of a freeman of this Citty 
or the sonne of a foreiner; upon paine to forfeit and pay for every 
offence against this article three pound six shillings and eight pence, wherof 
one halfe is to be paid to the common Chamber, and the other halfe to the 
companye aforesaid. Prouided allwayes that it shall and may be lawfull 
for the Lord Mayor and aldermen of this Citty to putt any poore freeman’s 
sonne at the only charge and charity of the Citty to be an apprentice to 
any person of the said Company at their discretions, according to the Act 
of Parliament in this case provided, anything in this or any other article 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 


an gost ends bel 


Varied as are the subject matters of these ordinances, they fall 
for the most part into a few broad groups. Based to begin with 
upon the statutes ascribed to Hen. JIL, they follow the lines there 
laid down pretty closely, in spite of the variations brought about 
by time and new customs. The principal object was that there 
should be settled prices, weights, and sorts of bread, so that the 
people night always be well supplied, and be protected against fraud. 
Within the company, the behaviour of the members, their relations 
to one another and their officers, were the object of regulations 
strictly enforced, while the enrolment of new members and the 
whole question of apprentices received much attention in the 
ordinances of the 16th century (sec. 32-35, 38, 46, 49, 64, 68, 72-74, 
76). A few concern the employment of servants or journeymen 
(see. 39, 65, 66, 68), and of women (sec. 67). 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CrAFT.—We do not find the exact constitu- 
tion of the company laid down by ordinance, but it may be gathered 
that it consisted of master-bakers and apprentices and journeymen ; 
that in the early part of the 15th century (before s.D. 1480, see sec. 
1-3) the city appointed two “keepers” or surveyors to overlook 
them, on account of the complaints made, but that their regular 
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officers appointed annually among themselves were four Searchers, 
whose authority was enforced by penalties (sec. 2, 10, 29, 55, 69). 
They had to examine the quality and weight of the bread for sale 
weekly (sec. 1, 3, 10), take the price from the Mayor and, it is to be 
presumed, make it known to the rest of the company ;1 when the 
tipplers were admitted to some share of bakers’ privileges, they had 
to receive the price and weight from the Searchers (sec. 12). These 
officers had also the care of “the treasure” of tho company, and had 
to give sureties (sec. 45); their accounts were carefully kept and 
yearly audited. The “treasure” consisted of “stock ” or money in 
hand, “ brother head money,” “ benevolences,” and of fines incurred 
for bad behaviour at meetiugs or elsewhere, for bad bread, baking 
at forbidden hours, or otherwise breaking the ordinances. In early 
times the fines were divided between the company and the city, 
but in 1566 the company compounded for the greater part by 
agreeing to pay 10s. a year to the city (sec. 27). Their payments © 
included offerings at burials and marriages of brethren, to which 
all were invited (sec. 57), assistance t» pvor brethren, searching 
inns, quarterly dinners (always accompanied by minstrels), the 
“ pageant” or play, rents, legal and other expenses. In the sixteenth 
century they also hal the duty of examining apprentices who had 
served their time, whether they were fit and capable to be admitted 
a3 masters (sec. 64), and in other ways exercised important authority 
over apprentices (sec. 33, 68, 73). It was the Searchers who acted 
for their fellows—being instructed at their “common place” or 
general meeting of the company (sec. 28) held in St. Anthony's 
Hall 2—when new ordinances had to be drawn up, of which we get 
an interesting picture in the prologues of 1581 and 1595. Or when 
disputes arose (as happened in 1540, sec. 7), the Searchers were to 
do their’ best to arbitrate,’ and not allow the disputants to go to 
law (sec. 70). On the other hand these officers themselves were 
punishable for neglect of duty (sec. 55, 71). 

Basides these, the company had a beadle (sec. 40) and a clerk 
(sec. 73); also two pageant masters, who were chosen by the votes 
of the old and new Searchers (sec. 56). The duty of these latter 
was t collect contributions from the members towards the play of 
The Last Supper, the twenty-seventh in the great cycle of religious 
plays performed at York, which it fell to the province of the Bakers 


1 In the accounts of 1629, John Wilson was fined ‘‘ for taking his price 
himself.” 

2 Rented from the city for the purpose. 

3 Of. Ordinances of York Marshalls, printed in the Antiquary, March, 1835, 
p. 108, 
P 
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to set forth They also had the care of the pageant or movable 
stage ; for the house in which it was kept the Searchers received 
rent from another company, who shared it for the like pur- 
pose. 

SALE or BreaD.—The bakers in towns everywhere found their 
privileges continually encroached on by two classes of persons— 
the tipplers or innholders (innkeepers) and the country bakers or 
“ foreigners,” those who made bread without the city boundaries. 
The country bakers, perhaps being freer from oversight,> seem to 
have made their bread cheaper, sometimes better (see Axbridge 
ordinances of 1599, Hist. MSS. Report iii, 302 4). The cities, to 
protect their bakers, imposed restrictive laws; these, in times of 
difficulty, when the company proved restive against the mayor's 
authority, and bread in consequence ran short, they were glad to 
_Yelax, and, as at Bristol in 1613 and Chester in 1557,° invited the 
country bakers to bring in their bread to sell. In York the country 
bakers were permitted to sell openly at a fixed place on certain 
days and hours (sec. 3, 4, 5), s> that the Searchers might examine 
the’ bread, and thus ensure its due quality. The huckster or 
middleman, buying from the producer to sell by retail, was the 
trouble in this as in other trades, from his (or her) tendency to fore- 
stall, and to buy unfairly from countryman or tippler; so that we 
here find hucksterinz of bread entirely put down for a time, though 
the later ordinances show that the attempt was not permanently 
successful (sec. 11, 15, 16 19, 44, 68). | 

The quarrel with the tipplers or bowl-bakers became serious . 
evidently if they might make white breid or horse bread for 
serving their guests and guests’ horses as they liked, without super- 
vision, there might bs great frauds practised. The bakers struggled 
for some time, even appealed to the king’s council in London, but 
at length, after arbitration, had to admit the tipplers to part of their 
privileges ; the same kind of restrictive rules, but greater, were 


“ See further, York Plays (ed. by the present writer), 1885, pp. xxiii., xxxv., 
XXXVi., xxxviii.-xlii., 233. 

5 At Canterbury in 1488 the brewers and bakers “‘ inhabite themselves oute 
of the same cite libertye and fraunchise thereof for that the mayre of the fore- 
seid cite shuld haue none oversight ne correccion of theym for their defautes 
and mysbehaviours in their seid occupacions and mystyres.” Welfitt, No. xxv. : 

* Nicholls & Taylor's Bristol Past and Present, I., p. 277 ; Harl. MS. 2106 fo. 
326. The Chester bakers would not accept the assize price set by the mayor ; 
they appealed to the king’s council of the Welsh marches, he to the London 
measure and assize; and not until some had been imprisoned and others dis- 
franchised did they give in. 
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laid upon them as on country bakers’ (sec. 7-14, 20, 22, 24, 
25, 43). 

It was part of the provision against taking undue advantage 
that fixed the hours for sale, and that. forbade the bakers to send 
their wives to sell or buy for them unless they were ill (sec. 36). 
‘The lawful advantages were the portion of meal given to the miller 
for grinding the corn, called moulture® or moulter (sec. 62), and the 
surplus which the baker gave to a purchaser in gross, viz, a 
thirteenth loaf to the dozen, occasionally a fourteenth (sec. 15, 19, 60, 
62), as an inducement to buy. This is the “ haker’s dozen,” which 
has been such a puzzle to the learned! (Se2 Notes and Qu., Ser. L, 
iii. 153, 520, xi. 154; Ser. IV., ii. 464.) 

Sorts or Breap.—The taste for different kinds of breal or 
-c1kes changed in course of time, and we find here signs of attempts 
—which were probably useless—to compel restoration of the old 
makes, as with main bread (sec. 17, 53) and sodden bread (sec. 76). 
Three chief sorts are dealt with by the statute of 1206, cocket 
wastel, and simnel, the one better than the other, with some varieties, 
besides bread of trete or treet. In our ordinances we find not only 
these (except trete bread), but “ bastard” wastels and simnels, evi- 
<lently from their greater weight of not such good or rich quality 
as their originals (extract from Lib. Memorandum). Payne 
«demayne or delmayne, otherwise maine or mayne bread (Lib. Mem., 
and sec. 17, 52, 58), in Latin panis dominicus (1.e., lord’s bread)” was 
‘a bread or, as we should now say, cake of fine or rich quality, used 
in gifts for kings and nobles, at feasts, and for the well-to-do 
classes, Edward IV. an his attendants were treated with “ pane 
dominico et levanij ” when they came to York (R. Davies’ Extracts 
from York Records, 1843, pp. 68, 261), and it was used at the feasts 
of Corpus Christi. As vur ordinances show, it was (though mis- 
takenly "') considered a dainty special to York. But the taste for 

7 “‘Tipplers” were those who kept ale-houses, ‘‘typlers that sell ayll,” 
Davies, York Records, 188 ; at Lydd (Kent) they were called ‘‘ taverne kepers” 
(Hist. MSS. Rep. v., p. 530; see also Axbridge, ib. iii., 302). 

8 At York “moulter” seems also to have signified the grist or meal in 
~general, See Drake’s Eboracum, p. 190. 

* The meaning of ‘‘ cocket’” applied to bread is somewhat obscure. It seems 
‘to have been plain bread, perhaps unleavened. Wastel is the French gastel or 
‘giteau (‘‘gastel a presenter” occurs in Etienne Boileau, p. 9, Art. xxxii.). 
‘Simnel, siminiau Fr., siminellus (cf. similaginem), Lat., seems to have been a 
kind of cake ; it was ‘‘twice baked” (bis coctus) in 1266, and there were 
several varieties. See Way’s Prompt. Parvulorum, note to symnel. 

10 See Ducanage, s.v. dominicus, where he also gives demaine, [or as the old 


law books say demesne]. ; 
11 In 1288 the Aldermen and bakers of London ordered “ quod panis Franceis, 
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“spiced cakes,” which apparent!y pushed out the maine bread, had 
its way, and finally the trade was forced to admit them and to. 
permit a 5s. licence to be taken out to Lake them (sec. 26, 47, 48, 53, 
54). Leaven bread and horne cakes, before spoken of, seem to have: 
been in use during Lent (see sec. 59). Manchet cakes are named once 
(sec. 61) ; household, rye, and sodden bread were perhaps for family 
use (sec, 58, 59,75. See before, p. 129; also an instructive chapter 
on bread in A. Borde’s Dyetury, 1542. Early Eng. Text Soc., 1870, 
p. 258. “Soden bread” is mentioned p. 261). The towrte and treet 
breads of London do not secm to have been used here, nor the 
“black bread,” called “ home-baked bread,” of Canterbury (Welfitt,. 
Minutes of Records, No. I.) 

Horse-bread was made of bean meal for horses (sec. 6, 43, 58, 
60. See Eng. Gilds, p. 366). A writer in Notes and Queries states. 
that recipes were given for horse-bread as late as 1785 in the third 
edition of the “Sportsman’s Dictionary,” and that, made of oats, it. 
is still used in Sweden and Switzerland (N. & Q. Ser. VIL, ii. 240, 
386), We now use dog-cake, if not horse-bread. 


qui dicitur pouf, quod sit de eodem bultello quo wastellus est, et tantum 
ponderabit sicut wastellus amodo ; et quod panis dominicus, qui dicitur demeine, 
ponderabit wastellum quadrantis, salvo pondere iiij denariorum pro coctione.”’ 
Lib. Albus, 353. 

42 The London Liber de Assisa Panis, before referred to, which I have seen 
since the first part of this paper was in print, is not a book of ordinances, but is. 
really a record of the work done by the regular assayers of bréad (‘‘ assaiatores’’)- 
from 1293-1438. Bread of the various sorts was bought by them or their ser- 
vants at four places in the city and tested, prices were fixed and fines made if 
the bread was found in default. The ‘‘formal columns of figures” referred to- 
by Riley (Mun. Gild. I11., Introd, p. x.) are thus of considerable interest ; they 
are arranged under the classes of bread. A separate head is always given to- 
panis albus, under which are ranged «astel, paris levatus, and panis bissus ; the: 
second head is given to turtu or panis miztillonis. Did this London bread of’ 
mixed meal resemble that which a century and a half later was forbidden in. 
York? See sec. 50. In Edward III.’s time the Londoners had “a white bread 
called ‘ bunne,’” as well as French puff. Mam. Gild. iii., p. 423. 

Several varieties occur in other places, at Lydd in Kent temp. Hen. viii.,. 
the ‘‘common kyndes of brede he whyte, ravell [whitey-brown], and browne ” 
(Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. v., 531). At Bridport we find a bread called “ rangatus”’ 
(Ib. vi., 494 b), and at Southampton in 1596 ‘‘ raunged bread,” that is ranged 
or sifted (Davies’ Hist. of Southampton, p. 265); this was a white bread,. 
possibly the same as the “ boulted bread” of York. Of., sec, 1, 21. 


L. Toutmin Sirs. 
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THE Sussex Rapes. 
[ante pp. 54-59.] 

The problem discussed by Mr. Sawyer is as interesting as it is obscure. 
I would venture to advance some criticisms on the theory he propounds. 

(1) Mr. Sawyer holds that this division “was doubtless introduced by 
the latter [the Normans] into the country soon after the Conquest” (ante 
p. 55), and “shortly before the compilation of Domesday” (p. 56). ‘This 
is against all analogy. We do not find the Normans introducing these 
divisions, or indeed any new divisions, elsewhere in England. Again, if 
this division was a “relic of the Scandinavian ancestors of the Normans” 
(p. 55), why did they forget all about it in Normandy and only remember 
it when they conquered England long afterwards ? 

(2) The Rapes were not coterminous with the Norman fiefs, but very 
much the reverse, The great Sussex feudatories are found holding manors 
in one another's Rapes. Why then should the Normans introduce a 
division conflicting with their own feudal division? Further, we read of 
Steyning, iu Domesday (I., 17) :—‘‘Insuper adhuc xviii hide et vii acre 
foris rapum quee nunquam geldaverunt;” so also of a non-hidated estate at 
(roring :—“Foris rapum est et extra numerum hidarum. Nunquam 
geldavit” (I., 28). Now “nunquam” unquestionably carries us back be- 
yond the Conquest. Dves not this involve the carrying back of the Rape 
itself also? y 

(3) One of Mr. Sawyer’s arguments is that “the sea-coast of Sussex 
was formerly marked by several important fiords or estuaries, ... . but 
of these only one, the Ouse, from the coast to Barcomb, forms the bound- 
ary of a rape.”. But ought we to infer that “early and half-civilised 
settlers like the Saxons would certainly choose physical boundaries, such 
as rivers, if they hal introduced the rape as a land division?” On the 
contrary, it appears to me that each settlement would sail up one of these 
“fiords or estuaries” and settle round its head. Thus it would become 
‘the starting point of the settlement. 

(4) Mr. Sawyer argues from the names which the Rapes at present 
bear that the origin of the Rapes themselves cannot be older than the 
‘Conquest. But he will find that in Domesday the Rapes are indifferently 
referred to either by the names of their chief towns or by those of theig lords, 
much as, mutatis mutandis, was the case with the wards of London? That, 
if of Saxon origin, the Rapes would probably have borne “the patronymic,” 
ing: that ‘“Bramber” Bre’bre(the of Domesday) raay be derived from 
“¢ Braiose’s Burgh,” and that ‘‘Chichester” was the “ castle of Cissa,” are 
suggestions on which, at the present day, no comment, is needed. 

It may fairly be urged that the above criticisms lead to a merely 
negative result. Nor do I claim to be able to solve this difficult problem. 
This much, however, may be pointed out. Sussex is allotted in Domesday 
on quite exceptional principles. Instead of a number of tenants in capite, 
forming a graduated series, we have (excluding the Terra Regis and the 
church lands,—neither of them of great extent) the whole county 
virtually owned by five Norman lords, four of whom gave their own names 
to four of the Rapes in Domesday. And yet, as I’said, each held lands in 
the rape of the others. These lords, according to Domesday, succeeded not 
to similar magnates, but to a crowd of smaller holders. The only explan- 
ation that suggests itself is that the Normans found the county divided 
into Rapes and that the Conqueror gave to five of his leading followers, by 
Rapes, all such land in the county as did not belong to the Crown or to the 
Church. Difficulty would probably arise from the complicated Anglo- 
Saxon tenures, the caput of a manor in one Rape having dependencies in 
another. This would account for the exceptions to the rule, 
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As tothe suggestion that “the Rapes were sect out with a rope or by 
a surveyor” (p. 56), do those who advance such views realize the size of 
the districts with which thay have to deal? Mr. Freeman has tackled this. 
question in his William Rufus, but his evidence consists, as I have else- 


where shown, of confusing ‘‘the Lowy of Tunbridge” with the “ Rape of 


Lewes,” and of evolving therefrom a “ Lowy of Lewes,” round which he- 
plays with a ‘‘rope.” It seems to me far more probable (though at present 
we are really in the dark) that the ‘“‘ Rapes” are of great antiquity, but 
that the polity with which they were connected disappeared at an early 
period with the development of the kingdom. The fact that, as Mr. 
Sawyer points out, they had no courts of their own, would account for 
their not possessing old Anglo-Saxon names. In short they appear to me- 
to have been mere survivals. But I hope that someone may be found to- 


come forward and enlighten us on the subject. 
J. H. Rounp. 

Sir,-—I do not wish to intrude into a controversy in which I have no- 
claim to be heard, but [ would venture to raise a small protest ogainst 
the conclusion of Mr. Sawyer about the origin of the Sussex rapes. His. 
paper has interested me much, but he has by no means convinced me that 
he is right in attributing tbat form of local division to the Normans, or 
rather to the Normans of the 11th century. No such division is known in 
Normandy. The Normans again had forgotten their noithern language- 
when they invaded England and spoke French, and it is very unlikely that 
they should have named the divisions of the County of Sussex by a 
Scaudinavian name which they did not use beyond the channel and have- 
applied this nomenclature nowhere else in England. Nor again does it 
seem probable that if they had originated the division they should have- 
begun as the Domesday Survey shows they must by ignoring the Chichester 
rape altogether. 

It seems to me very clear that the rapes of Sussex were divisions already 
existing there when the Normans landed. ; 

On the other hand the name is so clearly of Scandixzavian origin that I 
have always attributed the division to Scandinavian settlers. 

It is becoming the fashion among certain students to minimize the- 
enormous effects uf the piratical descents of the northern rovers in the 9th 
century and of their colonization in the 10th. 

It is overlooked that if we accept the proprietors’ names in some parts of 
England at the date of the Conquest as a guide, we must postulate a very 
large Danish element among the great landowners at that time. 

My object in writing is to plead for the theory that the rapes of Sussex. 
are divisions first adopted by the Scandinavian Settlers in the end of the 9th. 
or beginning of the 10th century, who, it seems extremely probable to me, 
largely colonized the maritime strip enclosed between the Weald and the Sea.. 
Hastings, as Mr. Sawyer says, is probably so called from the pirate Hasting 
or Eystein. Arundel or Arundal is a most characteristic Scandinavian. 
place name as the Dales of Cumberland and Westmoreland and Yorkshire- 
show ; Pevensey, like many other ey’s in England, is also a most characteristic: 
Norse form, e.g. Jersey, Guernsey, Mersey, Lindesey, etc. etc. etc. Lewes I 
would also make a Norse name and compare it with Lewis in the Hebrides,. 
the well known Lewis of the Crofters. This disposes of four out of 
the six rape names in Sussex. I must not take up your space with: 
enlarging on this tempting theme, but perhaps you may find room for this. 
small protest which will not be fruitless if it leads to a closer examination 
of the topography of Sussex in order to ascertain how much of Norse blood 
there was in the county when the Conqueror landed there. 


March 20th, 1888, Henry H. Howorra. 
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THE WOOING OF EMER. 
































AN Intso Hero-Tare or tHe llrH Century, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
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Oriatna MS. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


“ HE Remnants of the Great Feast I said, that is Taillne! It is 

there that Lug Scimaig gave the great feast to Lug, son of 
Ethle, to comfort him after the battle of Moytura, for that was his 
wedding feast of kingship. For the Tuath Dea made this Lug 
king after Nuadu had been killed. As to the place in which their 
remnants were put, he made a large hill of them. The name was 
Knoll of the Great Feast, or Remnants of the Great Feast, 7.¢., Taillne 
to-day. 

“ Of the daughters of Tethra’s nephew, viz., Forgall tl.e Wily is 
the nephew of Tethra, king of the Fomori, viz., the son of his sister, 
for nia and a sister’s son is the same, and a champion is also called 
n7za. 

“ As to the account of inyself I gave her. There are two rivers 
in the land of Ross,? Conchobor is the name of one of them, and 
Dofolt (te. without hair, bald) the name of the other. Now the 
Conchobor falls into the Dofolt, viz., it mixes with it, so that 
they are one river. 

“Tam the nephew (nza) of that man, viz. of Conchobor, i.e. I am 
the son of Dechtire, Conchobor’s sister, or I am a champion of 
Conchobor’s. 

“Tn the Wood of Badb, i.e. of the Morrigu, for that is her wood, 
viz. the land of Ross, and she is the Battle-Crow and is called the 
Wife of Neit, z.e. the Goddess of Battle, for Neit is the same as God 
of Battle. 

“The name I said I had: ‘I am the hero (ntiadu) of the plague 
that befals dogs.* I am ntudu, ze. I am a strong warrior of that 
plague, viz. I am wild and fierce in battles and fights. 









1 Now Teltown, co. Meath. 
2 A district in co. Meath, near Teltown. The two rivers are tributaries of 
the Blackwater. 
3 Gloss : that is true, for wild fierceness, that is the plague which befals dogs. 
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“When I said: ‘ Fair is this plain, the plain of the noble yoke, 
it was not the plain of Bray that I praised then, but the shape of 
the maiden. For I beheld the yoke of her two breasts through the 
opening of her smock, and it is of that I said ‘plain of the noble 
yoke,’ of the breasts of the maiden. 

“When she said : ‘No one comes to this plain, who does not kill 
as many as argat, viz. argat in the language of the poets means ‘a 
hundred ’; that is the interpretation, and this is what it means, 
that it is not easy to carry off the maiden, unless I slay a hundred 
men at each ford from Ailbine to the Boyne, together with Scenn- 
menn the Wily, the sister of her father, who will change herself 
into every shape there, to destroy my chariot and to bring about 
my death,” said Cuchulaind. 

“ Geni grainde she said, z.2., she would not come with me, unless 
I jumped the hero’s salmon-leap across the three ramparts to reach 
her. For three brothers of her’s will be guarding her, viz., Ibur 
and Scibur and Catt, and a company of nine each of them, and I 
must deal a blow on each nine, from which eight will die, but no 
stroke will reach any of her brothers among them; and I must 
carry her and her fostersister with their load of gold and silver out 
of the dun of Forgall. : 

“ Bend Suain, son of Rosc Mele, which she said, this is the same 
thing, viz., that I shall fight without harm to myself from Samuin, 
z.¢., the end of summer. For two divisions were formerly on the 
year, viz., summer from Beltaine (the first of May), and winter 
from Samuin to Beltaine. Or samfutn, viz., suain (sounds), for it is 
then that gentle voices sound, viz., sém-son ‘gentle sound.’ To 
Oimole, zz, the beginning of spring, viz., different (¢me) is its wet 
(fole), viz., the wet of spring, and the wet of winter. Or, o7-mele, 
viz., 07, in the language of poetry, is a name for sheep, whence oibd 
(sheep’s death) is named, ut dicitur coinba (dog’s death), echbd 
(horse’s death), duineba (men’s death), as bath is a name for ‘ death.’ 
Oi-melc, then, is the time in which the sheep come out and are 
milked, whence oisc (a ewe), 7.¢., oi-sesc, viz., a barren sheep. To 
Beldine, i.e. Beltine, viz.,a favouring fire. For the druids used to 
make two fires with great incantations, and to drive the cattle be- 
tween them against the plagues, every year. Or to Beldin, viz., Bel 
the name of anidol. At that time the young of every neat were 
placed in the possession of Bel. Beldine, then Beltine. To 
Brin Trogain, te. Lammas-day, viz., the beginning of autumn ; for 
it is then the earth is afflicted, viz., the earth under fruit. Tvrogan 
is a name for ‘earth.’” 
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Cuchulaind went driving on his way, and slept that night in 
Emain Macha. Then their daughters told the lords of land of the 
youth that had come in his splendid chariot, and of the conversation 
which he and Emer had held; that they did not know what they 
had said to one another, and that he had turned from them across 
the plain of Bray northward. Then the lords of land tell Forgall 
the Wily that, and that the girl had spoken to him. “It is true,” 
said Forgall the Wily. “The madman from Emain Macha has been 
here to converse with Emer, and the girl has fallen in love with 
him, and that is why they talked to one another. But it shall 
avail them nothing. I shall hinder them from getting what they 
wish.” Thereupon Forgall the Wily went towards Emain Macha in 
the garb of a foreigner, as if it were an embassy from the King of 
the Foreigners that came to confer with Conchobor, with an offering 
to him of golden treasures of the White Foreigners,‘ and all 
sorts of good things besides. Their number was three. Great 
welcome was made to him then. When he had sent away his men 
on the third day, Cuchulaind and Conall and other chariot-chiefs 
of the men of Ulster were praised before him. He said that it was 
true, and that the chariot-chiefs performed marvellously, but that 
were Cuchulaind to go to Domnall the Soldierly in Alba, his skill 
would be the more marvellous, and if he went to Scathach to learn 
soldierly feats, he would excel the warriors of all Europe. But it 
was for this that he proposed it to Cuchulaind, that he might not 
come back again. For he thought that if Cuchulaind was in her 
friendship, he would get death thereby, through the wildness and 
fierceness of the warrior yonder, and ....Cuchulaind consented to 
go, and Forgall bound himself that were he to go in that time, he 
would give to Cuchulaind whatever he wished. 

Forgall went home, and the warriors arose in the morning and 
set themselves to do what they had vowed. They went, namely 
Cuchulaind and Loegaire the Victorious and Conchobor, and Conall 
Cernach, say some, went with them. Cuchulaind then went across 
Bray to visit the maiden. He spoke with Emer before he went in 
his ship. The maiden told him that it was Forgall who had desired 
him in Emain to go to learn soldierly feats, in drder that Emer and 
he might not meet. And she told him to be on his guard wherever 
he went, lest he should destroy him. Each of them promised the 
other to keep their chastity until they met again, unless either of 


4 The Irish name for the Norwegians. The Dances were called Black 
Foreigners. , 
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‘them should get death thereby. They bwe farewell to each other, 
and he turned towards Alba. 

When they had arrived at Domnall’s, they were taught by him - 
to blow a leathern bellows under the flagstone of the small hole. 
They would perform on it till their soles were black or livid. They 
were taught another thing on a spear, on which they would jump 
and perform on its point, viz., the champion’s coiling round the points 
of spears, or dropping on its head. Then the daughter of Domnall, 
Dornolla by nane, fell in love with Cuchulaind. Her form was very 
gruesome, her knees were large, her heels turne1 before her, her 
feet behin:l her, big dark-grey eyes in her head, her face as black 
as a bowl of jet. She had a very strong forehead, her rough bright- 
red hair in threads round her head. Cuchulaind refused to lie with 
her. Then she swore to be revenged on him for this. 

Domnall said Cuchulaind would not have true knowledge 
of what was taught until he went to Scathach, who lived east- 
ward of Alba. So the four went across Alba, viz., Cuchulaind, and 
Conchobor, the King of Ulster, and Conall Cernach, and Loegaire- 
the Victorious. Then before their eyes appeared unto them Emain 
Macha. Now Conchobor and Conall and Loegaire were not able to 
gv past it. The dauzhter of Domnall had raised that vision in order 
to sever Cuchulaind from his companions to his ruin, This is what 
other versions say, that it was Forgall the Wily who raised this 
vision before them to make them turn.back, so that Cuchulaind 
through his returning should not fulfil what he had promised him 
in Emain, and thus would he be shamed thereby ; or were he per- 
adventure to go east to learn soldierly feats, both known and 
unknown, .. . . of Aife, he should all the more get death through 
being alone. Then, of his own will, Cuchulaind went away from 
them on an unknown road ... For the powers of the girl were 
great, and she wrought evil against him, and severed him from his. 
companions. 

Now, when Cuchulain1 went across Alba, he was sad and gloomy 
and weary for the loss of his comrades, nor knew he whither he 
should go to seek Scathach. For he had promised his comrades not. 
to return again to Emain, unless he had reached Scathach, or found 
death. When he saw that he was astray and ignorant, he lingered. 
While he was there, he beheld a terrible great beast like a lion 
coming towards him, which kept regarding him, nor did him any 
harm. Whatever way he went, the beast went before him, and 
moreover it turned its side towards him. Then he took a leap and 
was on its neck. He did not guide it then, but went wherever the 
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beast liked. Four days they went in that wise, until they came to 
the bounds of dwellers, and to an island where lads were rowing on a. 
smallloch. They laughed at the unwonted sight of the hurtful beast 
yonder doing service toa man. Cuchulaind then leaped off, and the 
beast parted from him, and he blessed it. 


Kuno MEYER. 


(Zo be continued.) 





REVIEW. 


Perrravutt’s Poputar Tass, EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS, WITH 
Intropuction, &c., By ANDREW LanG, M.A, Oxrorp (CLARENDON 
Press), 1888, Sm. 4to, pp. cxv. 153. 


Tuis is Folklore in her silver slippers. In this luxurious edition of Per- 
rault’s enchanting tales we have, in all the glories of type, paper, and 
binding, careful reprints of the stories as originally issued, with fac- 
similes of the frontispieces, and a bibliographical account such as is dear 
to the hearts of all booklovers. Nor is this all. The Editor has also given 
us a charmingly written sketch of Perrault’s life and an elaborate dis- 
sertation on the several tales, To students of Folktales this dissertation 
is of course the chief value of the work ; and we may say at once that it 
displays every grace of exposition and all the learning and acumen of 
which Mr. Lang is so great a master. 

Among these important studies of stories it is difficult to select any for 
special reference. One of the most interesting, however, is Puss in Boots ; 
and the totemistic origin of the tale at which Mr. Lang points is certainly 
startling. ‘It is true he is too cautious to commit himself to a theory on 
the subject ; but the facts he has brought together are eminently sugges- 
tive. After tracing the story through a variety of forms he sets before us 
an abstract of Sultan Darai, the Swahili Puss in Boots, the hero of which 
is not a cat, nor a fox, but a gazelle. Sultan Darai, whom the gazelle has 
by its supreme cleverness raised from a dustheap to a royal dais, treats his 
benefactor with ingratitude. When it falls sick he refuses to see it, orders 
coarse food to be offered it, and leaves it to die of sorrow. With its death, 
however, Sultan Darai is himself reduced again to his old dustheap, and all 
the world takes the side of the gazelle, which is honoured with a public 
funeral. Now the Swahili, who tell the tale in this form, are partly of 
Arab descent ; and it appears that there is a certain tribe in Southern 
Arabia, a clan of which is named from the gazelle, and there was another 
tribe which solemnly buried a gazelle when found dead and mcurned for it 
seven days. Totemistic interpretations: are placed upon these facts : 
perhaps not without reason. And at all events it is desirable to examine — 
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again with care all the Puss in Boots stories, if not every kind of Grateful 
Beast stories, in the light of this suggestion. The Buddhistic theory is 
wholly indequate ; and, as Mr. Lang points out, the facts relating to the 
tale of Puss in Boots, so far as they have been ascertained, yield it no 
support whatever, if indeed they are not absolutely hostile. 

Mr. Lang, however, dwells upon the moral of the story, and goes so far 
as to say that “out of France, or rather out of the region influenced by 
Perrault’s version of the story, a moral usually does inform the legend.” 
Here we must dissent. In the first place we plead that until a larger 
number of variants has been recorded and compared, such a generalisation 
is unwarranted. Secondly, we think that the recorded variants do not bear — 
out this generalisation. Mr. Lang only refers to nine, of which five have 
a moral of some sort and four have none. But he has overlooked one of 
Afanasief’s Russian stories which, if De Gubernatis’ abstract be accurate, 
has no moral. Of two Tartar variants not mentioned by Mr. Lang, one 
given in the fourth volume of the Folklore Journal, p. 32, has a moral, 
and the other given by Radloff, Vol. i. p. 271, has none. A moral seems 
usual in the Italian variants (compare Pitré’s Novelle Popolart Toscane, 
No. 12); but M. Sébillot found one in Upper Brittany without a moral ; 
and it is by no means certain that this variant had been influenced by Per- 
rault. The question of moral or no moral may have an important bearing on 
the origin of the story : hence we have thought it worth while to indicate 
the reasons why we cannot at present accept Mr. Lang’s cautiously worded 
opinion on that point. This, however, in no way dets.2ts from the value 
of his study of the story of Puss in Boots. 

We cannot now examine at length the other essays in Mr. Lang’s 
admirable introduction to this volume. Most of them are as worthy 
of careful consideration as the one we have now dealt with; and 
the whole introduction forms a valuable supplement to the Editor’s 
larger works, and a contribution to the science of Folklore which no 
student can ventur2 to overlook. It is true that Mr. Lang’s conclusions 
are no further advanced by the discussion ; he still declines tv propound 
any definite comprehensive theory of origins. But we do not hesitate to 
lay great stress on his searching criticism, not only of previous theories, 
but also of the details of individual stories. He never lets us forget the 
advantage of looking at the latter in connection with other branches of 
Folklore, an example which we heartily commend to his fellow-workers. 
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